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THE IDYL OF SWIFTWATER 
FERRY. 


By Cuares T. C. JAMEs. 


I. 


“ RE you the girl who did it ?” 
“JT,” said Norah, with a smile, “am the girl who did it.” 

All day long and every day, come wet, come wind, come sun- 
shine, Norah, the girl at the ferry, poled the punt backwards and 
forwards across the river, and many people lately had come to be 
ferried across by her. They thought there was an honour in being 
ferried across by the girl who had done the thing to which the vicar’s 
wife from the next parish alluded in the question given above. 

“Tell me,” continued the lady, “all about it. I must hear it 
from your own lips. I will sit here, at the end of the punt, and hear 
the story from your own lips.” 

“Tt was nothing, nothing at all,” Norah replied, but placing a 
cushion at the end of the punt for the greater ease of the old lady, 
and then standing before her in picturesque garb, sleeves rolled up 
to the elbows, wide-brimmed hat slantwise on her head as a shield 
directed against the blazing afternoon sun, and one hand on the top 
of the punt pole, planted on the outward side of her moored craft to 
keep it steady at the landing-place. ‘ Less than nothing, Mrs. Marcus.” 

“But I don’t think so, my dear, and I want to hear your own 
account of it.” 
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“Why, you see,” Norah began, looking thoughtfully at the great 
broad stream that even in that summer weather swirled and eddied 
turbulently by, “ why, you see, I had just ferried the pic-nic party 
across, and noticed what a pretty little girl it was they had with them, 
and so had watched them making their preparations for tea beside the 
bank, when, all at once, I heard a scream and saw the poor little 
thing in the water. What was it, on a summer day, to have gone in 
after the child and brought her out? Anyone would have done it, 
placed as I was. They couldn’t have helped doing it ; and it isn’t 
worth a word.” 

“It would have been a brave thing, standing alone. But it is 
not your first rescue,” Mrs. Marcus said, with admiring eyes hardly 
dimmed by the spectacles through which they glanced up at the tall 
strong figure and the handsome gipsy face. 

“Old Clark, when he got tipsy and fell out of my punt last winter 
in the twilight? Oh, I couldn’t drown a passenger, you know! It 
would ruin business.” 

“You're a remarkable girl!” Mrs. Marcus returned, still looking 
admiringly at face and figure. ‘ Do you really mean to tell me that 
you’re contented with your life, living all by yourself in that little 
hut (which you keep as neat as a new pin), and that you wouldn’t 
like to try a new life—I don’t like to say a better station of life, seeing 
the noble things you’ve done in your present one—somewhere 
else?” 

**T do mean it, Mrs. Marcus, honestly, P’r’aps if I’d been able 
to arrange things for myself I’d have had one or two things different. 
I’d have liked poor father to have lived on, so that I shouldn’t have 
been quite so lonely in the winter’s evenings. P’raps if he hadn’t 
said with his last breath, ‘ Norah, keep you on the ferry! There’s 
been Jacksons at Swiftwater Ferry for three generations ; keep you 
on the ferry,’ I’d have turned to something else. As it is, you see— 
why, it’s as it is, and here I am.” 

Then Norah laughed. 

“Well, my dear,” Mrs. Marcus rejoined, “as you seem to like it, 
and as you are so useful at it, perhaps this ferry ’s your right place in 
the world. I don’t know, I’m sure. If you’d been anywhere else 
you wouldn’t have saved two lives, I expect. Fancy it! What danger 
you must have been in.” 

“Not very much, either time,” said Norah, laughing still. “The 
third ’s the dangerous time, you know. When ¢ha¢ comes I must be 
careful.” 

“T hope,” replied Mrs. Marcus, “ that it never may come !” 
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“Oh, I don’t know. If it does, I’m ready for it! Shall I punt 
you across ?” 

“If you please. I don’t know that there’s anything pleasanter, 
on such a day, than being ferried across by such a girl.” 

It was such a marvellously responsive craft that the least move- 
ment on Norah’s part—a mere smile of hers down at the water— 
and the punt was out in the stream, moving diagonally across it. The 
exertion was of so slight a nature to Norah that she spoke as uncon- 
strainedly in mid-stream as though she had been sitting in a drawing- 
room with an egg-shell tea-cup in her hands in lieu of the long pole 
that bent in her grasp notwithstanding the apparent ease of her 
movements. 

“Tt’s strange to me,” she said, “ sometimes, to think I’ve got to 
make just the same allowance as father had for the current ; that 
there’s just the same strength in the current now that there used to 
be fifteen years ago, when I began to learn to balance myself in the 
punt, a little mite of three: I’ve changed so very much and it hasn’t 
changed at all !” 

“And won’t, my dear, I expect, for the next five hundred years.” 

“ Unless, you know, they come to make that bridge they’re always 
talking of, and so do away with me altogether. I don’t seem to be- 
long to the present age at all, do I? I’m such an old-world institu- 
tion, you see: I feel as if I belonged to the gallant days when “knights 
were bold,” and there were barons holding sway, and all that sort of 
thing. When there was chiv—what’s the word, Mrs. Marcus ?” 

‘Chivalry, my dear ?” 

‘Yes ; but I wasn’t quite clear about it.” 

“ But you know a very great deal. I think you wonderfully well 
educated.” 

“ All that curate who ’s gone away,” Norah said, with a grave face. 
“All his doings, when father was smoking his pipe in the evenings. 
Night work.” 

They were nearing the opposite bank now, and Mrs. Marcus 
looked very closely at the handsome gipsy face, and wondered 
whether the rumour were true that poor Mr. Chex, curate, of no ex- 
pectations, had been wildly in love with his pupil and would have 
married her if she’d given him the least encouragement, which she 
wouldn’t. 

In the final survey of that face as the end of the punt bumped 
on the bank, Mrs. Marcus felt she wouldn’t have been greatly surprised 
if that rumour had been a true one. 


“Well, my dear,” she said, handed out by Norah with the greatest 
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care, “I don’t know what to wish you in parting, I’m sure. I don’t 
like to see you where you are ; and yet I don’t like the thought of 
your being anywhere else, because your place in life may be here, you 
see. But I’m very glad to have heard the story of the rescue from 
your own lips; and I don’t in the least grudge the mile-and-a-half 
out of my way to come and hear you tell it. Good-bye.” 

She freely and cordially held out her hand at parting, did good old 
Mrs. Marcus. Norah shook it with her own large but shapely hand, 
and then got back into the punt again, while the old lady puffed 
away up the two or three steep feet of loose gravel path that led to 
the footway through the wood. Arrived at the top of those two or 
three steep feet of path, however, Mrs. Marcus turned back and 
called out : 

“ Perhaps, my dear, the age of chivalry isn’t entirely over yet. 
Perhaps, if you keep on looking as steadily into the stream as you 
were doing when I came upon you half an hour ago, one day you'll 
see the reflection of a knight there. Who knows?” 

“Ah!” laughed Norah back, “who knows?” 

Then the old lady went her way, and Norah, remaining with her 
punt where she was, seemed to have laid the advice very much to 
heart, for she sat in the far end of her craft and stared into the water 
with all her might. 

She might have so stared and waited for a period of half an 
hour ; then there came the distant sound of heavy-booted footsteps 
breaking coarsely on her reverie, and, raising her head, she looked 
up, not in the direction of the footsteps, but across the stream to her 
little black-tarred, two-roomed, wooden abode. 

The sun had got low down in the sky, and had opened a banking 
account with both windows of the cabin, and paid in nothing but 
gold upon those two gleaming counters. There were woods both 
sides the river, and amongst those towards which Norah was glancing 
a silver moon had put in a chaste and modest appearance to bid the 
sun good-night ; or, perhaps, seeing the sun so overburdened by gold 
—he had turned the whole up-stream to that precious metal, in a 
molten state by that time—to see if he would care for a little change 
in silver. 

As Norah looked appreciatively at all this natural glory, a sharp 
whistle arrowed through the silence, and made her start. It was 
discharged by the owner of the heavy-booted steps, and that worthy 
stood on the bank whence Mrs. Marcus had previously departed, 
and looked down at Norah. He was a particularly agricultural- 
looking young man, with a good-natured face of the beefy order ; and 
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its appearance was not enhanced in grandeur by a very sickly, not 
to say sheepish, expression which came upon it when it caught sight 
of the dark eyes of Norah looking up at its own placidly bovine ones. 

“Oh!” she said calmly, “so you’ve come. I thought you 
wouldn’t be long, so I waited to save myself the trouble of coming 
across for you, you know,” she added by way of explanation. ‘“ Get 
in, Noakes, please.” 

Noakes—the only name he ever bore, and supposed to be 
Christian, and not sur—though nobody, including himself, knew for 
certain—went down the bank, deposited his basket of rush-plait, 
which held his dinner at an earlier period of the day, upon the end 
seat of the punt, and embarked. 

“Shell oi shove ’er across?” he inquired, looking straight up at 
the distant moon ; but presumably referring to the punt, with which 
the operation would be more useful and efficacious. 

Norah also appeared to understand the query as having a more 
direct bearing on the punt, for she resigned the pole into the vast 
hands of Noakes, and answered, 

“Tf you like you can. I'll sit down.” 

Then Noakes, making a good deal of noise with his hob-nailed 
boots on the lower deck as he stepped to and fro, began to “shove 
’er across.” 

For the first three or four digs of the pole in the ribs of the river 
Noakes shoved ’er across in silence ; then he turned his head*a little 
to get a look at somebody’s face, and shoved ’er across to the words, 
spoken in a tone of the sincerest conviction, v 

“ You du ternight ; that you du ! 

“Do what, Noakes ?” 

“Look uncommon—uncommon sweet ; that you du.” 

Then Mr. Noakes shoved ’er across in such remarkable fashion, 
that the pole appeared wrestling with him to see which should be 
wholly submerged first. 

“Don’t be stupid ; and mind what you’re doing. You'll have 
the punt over if you go on like that.” 

“Noa,” returned Mr. Noakes, more sheepishly sickly than ever ; 
“ oi’ll shove ’er across all right.” Which he proceeded to do in silence. 

When he got out he paused a moment, and looked back across 
Norah to the opposite plantation. 

“Oi s’pose it ain’t a bit o’ use o’ my speakin’ of the thing again ?” 
he inquired very despondently, addressing the opposite plantation, 
and feeling how many days’ growth of beard he had on his chin with 
a large rough hand. 
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* Not a bit, Noakes,” said Norah from the end seat of the punt. 
‘Pray, don’t !” 

“Tt’s ard,” remarked Mr. Noakes, still trying to draw the wood 
on the other side of the stream ‘into conversation, “ter see yer, day 
arter day, an’ not ter speak. Mornin’ an’ night, night an’ mornin’, 
you taks me athirt an’ across, athirt an’ across, and it seems it never 
ain’t no use me speakin’.” 

“ And I don’t think it ever will be.” 

“T wouldn’t give oop my eighteen shillin’ a week, you understan 
—not oi ; but oi’d go to it ev’ry day, an’ leave ’ee to the ferry ’ere. 
Don’t it seem a pity, now, as it ain’t no use me speakin’ ?” 

Mr. Noakes was quite pathetic in this appeal to the opposite 
plantation. 

** But,” laughed Norah mischievously, “ there’s Elms, head- 
gardener to Mrs. Jessel at the Hall, and he has thirty-five shillings a 
week and a cottage too, and I’ve told zm it’s no use speaking. I 
tell them all the same—every one.” 

“ An’ they're all jest mad about ’ee,” Mr. Noakes told the 
opposite plantation, with emotion. {Jest mad. Aint it ’ard? 
Doan’t ’ee think now, as it’s a bit ’ard?” 

Getting no immediate reply from the opposite plantation, Mr. 
Noakes looked for an instant in Norah’s face, and then looked away 
again hurriedly, with his hand to his eyes. 

“Tt reg’lar dazzles me,” he explained. 

* Then don’t look at it, but go home,” Norah laughed. 

Mr. Noakes seemed prepared to take this hint, but paused 
irresolutely for a moment, standing first on one foot and then on the 
other, and appearing anxious to deliver himself of some great senti- 
ment. 

“Yer face,” he said heavily, at last, “ yer face is sich a face ter 
me, that when I sees the sun I thinks o’ yer face direc’ly : an’ when 
I sees the moon, I thinks o’ yer face direc’ly, I du. Yer face seems 
reg’lar like sun, moon, an’ stars all rolled into one ; fur when I sees 
the stars I thinks o’ yer face, that I du. It’s a queer thing, so I 
thought I’d better tell yer.” 

Thus can love fertilise the rock, and make flowers spring and 
blossom in the dust ! 

*T did’nt know I was so brilliant,” Norah laughed. ‘“Good- 
night, Noakes.” 

Then did Mr. Noakes, with another momentary glance, and a 
sudden, dazzled turning away, address a hoarse “‘ Good night” to the 
opposite plantation, shoulder his empty basket and depart. 
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“ Funny,” said Norah to herself, and thinking of Mrs. Marcus, 
“that she should have said ‘look steadily in the stream and one day 
you'll see the reflection of a knight there’ ; because, when I sit here 
and wait for fares, I always do look in the stream : and the footpath 
happens to be at such an angle that I always do see my fares in the 
water before I see them in the flesh. Generally, they’re such awful 
faces they might easily frighten anyone. Well, here I sit, then, 
waiting for the knight ! I wonder how long I shall have to wait? 1 
do believe I’m ready for him. Nobody knows as I know, every day 
and all day long, how lonely I feel. I’m sure I’ve a warm corner for 
the knight, in my heart; and that I could make him very cosy 
there!” 

It is sad to think how many equally brave, tender, and true 
women’s hearts there are in the world this moment with the empty 
corner for the knight in them, and with the power to make him cosy 
there—if he would only come, as he ought to do, loyal and true ! 

Norah began to sing gently to herself, and to watch the lights 
appearing in the cottage windows of her nearest neighbours, two 
hundred yards away ; and then, when the summer night was fully 
fallen, she went indoors to supper. 

Strange girl, strange life ! Strange, oh, doubly strange and mys- 
terious river, eternally coiling in eddies to the sea: so like the stream 
of our existence upon which we, stray atoms detached from time, are 
outward borne ! 


II. 


THE summer glided by upon perfumed wings. The river became 
crowded by various craft, and seemed an aquatic Bond Street. 
Norah, taking across such fares as required that attention, would 
have all eyes turned to her, and various comments would be audibly 
passed upon her by holiday-making youths from distant shops, and 
by youths from the great college three miles away up stream. All 
complimentary comments, and well-meant; but insufferably unpleasant 
to the girl, who began to find the possessing of that intangible attri- 
bute, a “reputation,” is not unalloyed bliss. 

At last the summer began to shiver itself away in fitful winds and 
showers. The fresh greens began to be streaked with yellow. 

But to Norah, sitting daily in her punt and looking at the stream, 
no true knight came. 

At last, on one of those early autumn days when summer seems 
to have come back to look for something it has left behind, Norah, 
in the old picturesque costume, with the wide-brimmed hat upon her 
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head, searching the mirror of the stream as it glided by, suddenly 
saw a totally new reflection there, and wondered whether the knight 
were come. At least, she greeted his appearance with a blush upon 
neck and brow as she thought, “If I ad to choose a knight, he 
would be something like that !” and then hesitated before she looked 
up from the reflection in the stream to the man who caused it. 

Bertie Vale stood for a moment or two unconcernedly upon the 
bank, looking at the lights and shadows on the stream with the 
appreciative glance of one who might have been a great artist if 
wealth hadn’t numbed his natural powers. Finally, he came to the 
water’s edge, and said civilly to the girl : 

** May I trouble you to take me over ?” 

Polite as a true knight ever should be! So polite, that Norah felt 
she’d never said anything half so rude to any stranger before, as she 
replied : 

*Tt’s no trouble ; it’s my business.” 

Vale got in and went to the usual seat of fares, at the far end of 
the punt. 

**T won’t ask you to let me do the work,” he said quietly, as he 
did so. “I can see you’re independent, and would rather do it 
yourself.” 

“Yes,” returned Norah abruptly, ‘I would.” 

They began moving across the stream, Norah making the same 
diagonal allowance for the current that her great-grandfather used to 
make for it a hundred years or so ago. 

The stranger made no comment on anything, and, when the 
opposite bank was reached, said “Thank you,” paid his penny and 
walked away. 

** A melancholy knight,” Norah thought, glancing after him ; “but 
just the face to look well in a helmet. Quite a pale, dark-moustached, 
crusading face! I wonder how long he’s going to sit on that stile 
and stare dreamily down here? And I wonder what his great trouble 
is? He’s got one, I’m certain.” 

That made him all the more interesting, she told herself, as she 
punted back to the shelter of her little cabin. To the great majority 
of women, a man with some profound, soul-searing, secret sorrow (so 
long, perhaps, as it isn’t indigestion or homicidal mania) is the most 
interesting and delightful experience. For all women conceive 
themselves the born physicians of man—at least, in all heart-affection 
cases. 

Arrived at the other side Norah moored her craft in its usual 
place, and taking her usual seat in it dreamily watched the stranger 
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across the river as, still sitting lazily upon the stile, he prepared to 
smoke a confidential cigar. 

He was deeply thoughtful as he lighted that cigar, and performed 
the operation in the manner of one who didn’t expect to derive any 
true enjoyment from the completed task. When he had completed 
it, however, he still sat on the stile and looked back over the river 
to the spot whence he had so recently come; doing it all in the 
same melancholy and half-hearted manner. 

The fact of the matter was, shorn of all subterfuge, that Bertie 
Vale at that period of his life suffered from an extremely distressing 
optical disturbance which took the form of presenting to his eyes the 
words “ Lily Tarleton,” scrawled in very big letters across everything 
he looked at. It was most awkward and painful. Even then, that 
bright, still autumn day, as he sat there on the stile smoking an ex- 
cellent cigar, he saw that name written across the river beneath him, 
as though that river were a bill and she had accepted it. 

That very thought came into his head at the moment, and came 
into it in a most melancholy way—“ Accepted z#—though she has 
declined me! How very dreary! and yet, even now, I think she 
declined me sadly—almost regretfully. I’m sure she did. Yes, 
even though she wouldn’t give a reason. Two years! That’s the 
time I’ve followed her like a dog, and not spoken for fear of being 
premature ! Then I speak, and get declined at once. Too bad, 
altogether! Well, I’ve done with her. I'll never think about her 
golden hair and her blue eyes, and her delicate little figure, any more. 
Hang me if I do! I'll have a complete contrast. Something tall 
and dark and queenly. By-the-bye, what a wonderful creature this 
ferry girl is!—and she answers my description, too! Presently I'll 
go down and see what she’s like to talk to.” 

A man in the position of Mr. Bertie Vale is in a very dangerous 
position. The danger varies in accordance with the temperament. 
One man, rejected, shuts up his heart there and then with the 
snap of a rat-trap, and has done with the business of romance for 
the residue of his natural life. Another man, in similar circum- 
stances, becomes what may be called “receptive.” He has been 
suddenly expelled Paradise, and, feeling the lack of it very badly, sets 
to work as speedily as he can to enclose and plant a new little para- 
dise of his own. It isn’t on quite such a large and delightful scale 
as the real Paradise, and unworthy of a capital letter ; but it is a very 
good makeshift while it lasts. 

Belonging to the latter order of the noble institution Man, 
Bertie Vale went down from the stile presently, and signalling to be 
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taken into the punt and returned whence he had originally come, 
paused at the end of his voyage and held a conversation with 
Norah. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Vale, in the course of it, “I’m staying within a 
couple of miles of this place. Only staying fora week. Can’t tell 
you, for the life of me, why I’ve come here. Some vague, hypnotic 
suggestion, I suppose, that something would come of my coming 
here. That’s the only way I can account for the action. A very 
rash one.” 

He was a picturesquely-clad individual, artistically attired in a 
soft brown suit, surmounted by a soft brown felt hat. In his button- 
hole was a rosebud with a piece of maiden-hair fern for back- 
ground. 

“ Do you think it was so very rash?” asked Norah. 

* Awfully! Don’t you? I come to a part I’ve not the least 
knowledge of, for no particular purpose i 

“Mh, for no particular purpose ? ” 

“ Why, what purpose do you suppose I have ?” 

“ T thought you might have come to get the better of something,” 
Norah replied very demurely. ‘‘ People do.” 

“‘ Influenza, scarlet fever, or something of that sort ?” 

“Yes, and other things.” 

“ What other things? Heart disease, for instance ?” 

A mild flash of humour suggested this brilliance. 

“P’raps. I don’t know.” 

She was standing with one hand on the top of the pole planted 
in the river, and Bertie sat still at the end of the punt, looking up at 
her. He thought what an excellent figure she had, and what flashing 
mischievous eyes. He was not in the least hurry to get out, and 
would have stayed on there for an hour or two longer if an old 
woman with a bundle hadn’t turned up after only a ten minutes’ 
interval and compelled him to vacate his seat and depart. 

When Norah came back and moored under her cabin after the 
voyage with the old woman, she noticed that the rose Bertie Vale 
had been wearing had dropped a flake of crimson snow upon the 
seat of her craft. She picked that petal up and held it in her hand 
for a short space, looking closely at it. 

“Tf he’s to be the knight,” she thought, “I ought to keep this, 
and show it him, very crisp and withered, on our golden-wedding 
day !” 

Then, with asmile, and quite convinced he wasn’t the knight, and 
couldn’t be, she crumpled up the perfumed memento of her recent 
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fare, and threw it far out into the stream. ‘There are worse fates,” 
she told it, “than that! The swift clear water, I love it!” 

Bertie Vale became a frequent passenger after that first day. 
He told himself he had discovered a unique character, and that, as 
a man deeply interested in bits of character, he owed it to himself to 
study this one well. So he went every day (being a persevering 
man) for the purpose of studying it. 

Such persistent usage of the ferry very soon had the local 
effect of producing gossiping comments of all sorts. Mr. Noakes 
was deeply affected. 

“Oi Anows as it ain’t no use me speakin’ now,” he told the 
opposite plantation ruefully one evening when Norah had brought 
him across from his daily labour. “Not a bit. "Taint likely, 
when him as they calls Muster Bertie Vale be allus ’ere.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Noakes,” Norah replied, laughing. ‘Was it 
any use before? I didn’t even know his name. It’s not a bad 
name, though, is it ?” 

Mr. Noakes could only tell the opposite plantation that it “ Were 
‘ard, that it were !” 

“Hard? What is hard?” asked Norah. 

“ Woi,” returned Noakes, still intent on the opposite side of the 
river, “Oi telled ’ee as yer was my sun, moon, an’ stars, an’ it’s ’ard 
when anything goes wrong with a chap’s sun, moon, an’ stars all at 
onst, that it be!” 

Then Mr. Noakes departed homewards, extremely disconsolate. 
Norah looked after him and smiled. 

“ Poor Noakes !” she thought ; “ what use should I be to him, if 
I let him throw himself away upon me? As little use as I should 
be to Ber—Mr. Vale, if I let 42m throw himself away upon me! 
I’m betwixt and between, and of no particular use to anyone.” 

There was no conceit in thinking she might probably allow Bertie 
Vale to make a cast-away of himself if she chose, because that gentle- 
man, being in the highly receptive state, and seeing Norah constantly, 
had once or twice come very near making a formal declaration to 
her, and she was quick enough to know it. But she sighed as she 
made the admission. “I wish,” she thought, “that Mr. Chex had 
taught me a little more, or a little less, so that I wasn’t a sort of half- 
way house on the social road.” 

Then it occurred to her that it was three-quarters of an hour past 
her usual tea-time, and leaving the punt moored in its wonted station, 
she went into the cabin. 

The sun was just going down, and it shone straight into the little 
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room and nearly killed the fire in the small grate. Norah saw it, 
and taking off her great wide-brimmed hat, hung it over the back of 
a chair in front of the stove. ‘“ The kettle will never boil if I don’t 
shelter it a bit,” she thought. Then she passed through into her 
doll’s-house bedroom, and began arranging her hair before the tiny 
little cracked looking-glass. 


She took especia! pains over the operation. “I wonder,” she 
asked herself, “ why I am getting so particular? I don’t know that 
too much neatness suits my style of beauty.” But all the time she 


so ruminated she was changing her brown stuff bodice for a bright 
red jersey, that was quite a recent extravagance and had only come 
home that afternoon. 

*‘T thought a sort of livery would be more suitable to my work,” 
she explained to her conscience, “and red ’s a good livery colour.” 

When she got back to the outer room the chair with the hat upon 
it, and the fire—indeed, the whole grate—were in deep shadow. 
Looking, in some surprise, to see the cause of this sudden eclipse, 
she saw it in the back view of a man who was lounging before the 
open door on the outward side. 

A deep flush came upon Norah’s face as she saw who the man 
was ; and the man, hearing the movement of her coming, turned 
slowly round and faced her, looking into the cabin. 

“Do you—want the ferry, Mr. Vale?” Norah asked, rather aston- 
ished and flurried. 

“ Well, you know, I did; but I’m not particular. I don’t want 
to disturb your tea. I'll wait till you’ve finished, if you don’t mind.” 

“Oh, no! I'll take you over now, and when I come back the 
tea will be ‘stood.’ I’lljust pour the water in,” said Norah, with the 
brown tea-pot in her hand, and advancing upon the boiling kettle. 

“Tell you what I’d like best, if I may, Miss Jackson—to come 
in and have a cup of tea with you. May I?” 

Hesitating a moment, Norah finally replied, “I don’t know why 
you shouldn’t, if you want to.” 

Then Mr. Vale came in—stooping a good deal to do it. 

It was the neatest, cleanest, brightest little place, like the cabin of 
a yacht. Every space was utilised in the most ingenious manner, 
and there wasn’t the ghost of a speck of dust to be seen anywhere. 
On the little wooden mantelpiece were some ancient china figures clad 
in vivid colours ; against the side opposite you, as you entered was 
an old blackened piece of furniture, half cabinet, half dresser, on the 
top shelves of which stood Norah’s extremely limited stock of crockery. 
To one side of it was a white-faced clock, with no body at all, but 
merely chains and weights, and a pendulum that played peep-bo ! 
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with your eyesight, behind them. The little deal table centreing the 
room was as white as though it had a damask cloth upon it; and the 
two or three Windsor chairs shone like mahogany. Through the 
half-open door of the little cupboard on the far side of the fire, Norah’s 
store of provisions could be seen in orderly ambush. 

‘‘ This,” said Bertie, inadvertently standing upright and knocking 
his head very painfully against a roof-beam, “is delightful. Sosnug!” 

Norah was getting a second cup from the orderly cupboard, and 
she looked back over her shoulder to him to say smilingly, 

“T’m glad you like it !” 

She came back with the cup the next moment, took the hat off the 
chair and hung it on a nail against the wall, turned the chair it had 
been upon round to the fire, and asked him to sitdown. When he 
had done so, Norah began to cut bread and butter from a loaf and 
pat upon the table. 

“It’s thicker than you generally have, I expect,” she said, trans- 
ferring the brown tea-pot from the hob to the painted tray on the 
table ; “ but I can’t help it—I’m not used to cutting it thin.” 

Then she began to pour out the tea. 

“Tt’s delightful, Miss Jackson.” 

“Why,” asked Norah, “ do you always call me ‘Miss Jackson’? 
You're the only person who ever does.” 

“T didn’t know I might say Norah ; that’s why. May I?” 

“What a question! Why, of course.” 

Then they both went on with their meal in silence. Mutual 
silence in such a case is a very serious sign indeed. 

“Now,” said Norah at last, getting up and preparing for action, 
“T see you’ve done, and I’m ready to take you across.” 

“But, do you know, I don’t think I particularly want to go 
across,” returned Vale vaguely. ‘You see, I’ve been across four 
times to-day already.” 

He got up and stood beside her. 

“Then why did you come down here if you didn’t wish to go 
across ?” 

“T wanted to see you again. That’s why I came.” 

‘Nonsense ! ” 

“IT did, upon my life,” exclaimed Bertie Vale, stung into mortal 
earnest by her light tone. “I assure you I did. I’m always thinking 
about you, Norah. I am indeed. I’ve seen a good deal of you, and 
I’ve grown tremendously fond of you ; and there it is !” 

And there it was indeed, with Bertie’s arm round her waist, as 
she looked down, hands on the mantelshelf, into the fire. 
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“You don’t mean it, you know: you’re joking,” Norah said with 
a sigh, as she stared straight down into the fire. “It’s all non- 
sense.” 

“T assure you it isn’t. I offer you my heart, if you'll have it. 
I’ve nobody in the world to consider. I’m quite alone in it. I offer 
you my heart, and ask you to come away to a new place and be my 
wife.” 

“You offer me,” said Norah dreamily (for the cultured homage 
was sweet in her lonely life)—“ you offer me what’s left of your heart, 
you mean.” 

““Why—how did you know?” Bertie stammered in surprise. 
“Who told you ?” 

“Your manner—or my own heart—or both. I don’t know which. 
What has become of her ?” 

At the chance words the thought of the golden hair, the deep- 
blue eyes, and the delicate little figure came back to him with a stab, 
and Norah felt a movement in the arm about her waist. 

“ What has become of her?” she repeated, almost in a whisper. 

“ Something—I don’t know exactly what—came to her ears, and 
parted us. It was a lie, whatever it was. I shall never see her again. 
I—I don’t want to.” 

* Yes,” said Norah thoughtfully, ‘you do. I’m sure of it. Tell 
me her name.” 

“Why do you want to know it ?” 

‘“*T want to hear the tone in which you say it.” 

“ Lily Tarleton.” 

‘You say her name like that, and tell me you don’t want to see 
her again? Rubbish!” 

“TI don’t want to hide that it was a sharp affair,” Vale replies, 
wondering how he could have said it that she should hear the beating 
of his heart so truly in the words. 

‘You're like the drapers,” Norah says, with a little nervous laugh. 
“You offer me a remnant at a great reduction. Don’t you, now?” 

“Nothing of the sort! I love you more than I can tell you. 
Let me kiss you, Norah.” 

“Nonsense! Look out there at the girl in the canoe. That’s 
more interesting.” 

“Bother the girl! Give me a kiss, Norah !” 

“T shan’t do anything of the sort. 1 never kiss people.” 

“Then it’s quite time you began.” 

But Norah did not seem to think so, and wouldn’t. 

“ At least give me an answer to my previous question. Come!” 
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The pleading tone of the last word touched her, and, still intent 
upon the fire, she replied very softly : 

“If I give you an answer now, it will be a very bad one for you.” 

“ Then don’t give it now. Give it me in a week’s time. Think 
it over, and give it me in a week’s time,” he said, not understanding 
her ambiguous words. 

“Very well; I'll give it you in a week’s time. And now you 
must go, please. There’s someone coming to the ferry on the other 
side.” 

Then most reluctantly Mr. Bertie Vale took himself away, and 
Norah punted herself across to collect her fare. 

“Why, Annie!” she exclaimed as she saw the personality of that 
fare, ‘what an age since I’ve seen you! How is Mrs. Jessel ?” 

“Mrs. Jessel is all right, thanks,” replied the neat little lady’s- 
maid from the Hall. ‘“ I’ve come down for an hour’s chat with you, 
if you can spare the time, and will punt me over.” 

“Get in,” Norah answers, and begins punting her across at once. 

Presently the two girls are in the cabin, with the fire made 
brightly up (for now the sun is down the autumn night grows cold), 
prepared for any amount of gossip. 

“Well, old girl,” Annie says, as a beginning, “so you aren’t 
married yet, in spite of our Elms and his thirty-five shillings a week 
—not to go any higher?” 

“No!” laughs Norah, with a happy blush upon her face. “Not 
yet. I suppose you’re not, neither ?” 

“On the road, though—engaged.” 

* Really! Who to?” 

“Why, who do you think >—Sankey.” 

“ The butler?” 

“Ves ; that’s him. He said ‘Will you?’ and I said ‘I don’t 
mind,’ and there it is. We are going to matrimonialise ourselves 
next spring. You'll come to the wedding, of course ?” 

“Tf I can, I will. I mayn’t be able to.” 

“‘That’s right! It’s a plucky thing, as I tell Bill, to matrimonialise 
ourselves in these times, with Jackson cases and such like, and more 
particularly with such private love affairs as I see in everyday life. 
Love’s dangerous, that’s where it is. Look at our young lady, Miss 
Ethel. She’s had a bad time through it lately. Used to want her 
hair done four times a day (different way each time, to see which 
looked best) while er affair was on, and couldn’t bear the sight of 
a gun ; and now the affair ’s off, it’s a hard matter to get her to give 
me time to make the plaits look decent for dinner, and she’s actually 
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taken to shooting in desperation, with a leather skirt and boots an 
inch thick in the soles.” 

“ That’s a sad case, certainly.” 

“Well, then, look at her friend who’s visiting at the house now. 
You may have seen her paddling her own canoe on the river here, 
for she’s always at it in a condition of misery not to be believed. 
She’s another. Her maid tells me it used to be just the same about 
her hair while the affair was on ; and it is just the same the other 
way now the affair ’s off. I can tell you we lady’s-maids, having the 
handling of the hair, know the true state of the ladies’ hearts in a 
moment. When a gent’s in love you can tell it first, as a general 
rule, by his boots. With ladies it goes to the other extremity, and 
settles in the hair. I’ve seen a great deal of them, and I know their 
ways.” 

“You haven’t much mercy upon them,” Norah laughed. 

“T never have on people that don’t know their own minds. 
Ladies never do. They say ‘No’ to their fellows, and then repent 
it afterwards when it’s too late. Our Miss Ethel did. Her friend 
has done ditto again. I’ve no mercy on such a set as that.” 

“Take care,” laughed Norah, “that you don’t go the other way: 
say Yes and then repent “hat. It’s worse than the other, I should 
think.” 

“Can’t be very nice ; but I don’t feel afraid of it. Bill’s the right 
sort, you know, and going to retire when we marry and take a 
public. I say, who gave you that rose?” 

It lay on the mantelshelf—a deep-red rose. It had been left 
by Bertie Vale. He always began the day with a rose in his button- 
hole, and always left the flower about somewhere, fragrant memento 
of his presence, before nightfall. 

“Oh, I get heaps of those things,” Norah replied, rising, however, 
and taking the rose into her hand, and sitting down again with it. 
*T like flowers.” 

She held it in her fingers in the lightest way, and, so holding 
it, made a pretty picture with her companion, both sitting before 
the fire in the gathering dark ; the fire’s fitful glow the only illumi- 
nant of the cabin, and showing and obscuring the quaint walls and 
fittings unexpectedly. 

“And I like flowers, too. I say! what makes you so silent 
to-night ?” 

“TI don’t know, I’m sure. Shall we have some supper ?” 

“No; I must be onthe move. Time’s up. P’raps I'll come 
over another night before very long. Good-bye.” 
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Both girls were standing up. 

“ Well, I'll punt you back again,” Norah said. 

“But I’m not going back that way,” explained Annie. ‘‘ My 
people are all out to dinner to-night, and I told Sankey where I was 
coming ; and he said if I go back through the village he’d come that 
far to meet me and walk back with me. See?” 

“Yes,” returned Norah thoughtfully, “I see.” 

Then she kissed her friend and let her go ; standing, profoundly 
pensive and picturesque, before the fire afterwards, slowly plucking 
the rose to pieces and dropping each petal singly into the blaze; 
while, in the dusk outside the open cabin door, the grey old river 
ran its mysterious course and went out to sea. 

It was extremely painful to Mr. Bertie Vale to wait the whole 
week out for his answer. But he managed it somehow ; and though 
he came daily to the ferry, and pervaded it in a pointless and feeble 
manner, talking nothings to Norah, he didn’t once allude to the 
question nearest his heart. When, at last, the week was gone, he did 
not put in an appearance until tea-time, and then, in the twilight, 
came doubtfully to learn his fate. 

She expected him, for there were two cups on the table and two 


plates. 
“T can’t wait, you know, or beat about the bush, Norah,” he 
began at once. ‘I’m in too serious earnest for that. I won’t have 


any tea or anything just at present, thank you. I’m dying to hear 
your answer : Yes or No!” 

Again she is standing in her old position before the fire, and 
looking down into it. He goes up beside her as she speaks, and 
puts his arm round her waist. 

“Don’t,” she says very gently, “ you shouldn’t!” 

“ Nonsense ; don’t you know I should. Come, please! Tell 
me you’re going to take me for better or worse.” 

“No,” she tells him, as gently as ever, “I can’t say that. I’ve 
had a most miserable week, and I’ve come to think I can’t possibly 
say that.” 

“Why can’t you? Don’t you really love me? I thought you 
did,” Vale says, with a tone of keen disappointment in the words, but 
still with his arm about her. 

“T know so little of how much I ought to say, and of how much 
I ought to keep back,” she answers sorrowfully, “and you know 
exactly both. But you won’t judge me harshly if I forget the ways 
of the world for a moment, and tell you honestly what I feel, will 
your” 
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*‘ Darling, of course I won’t !” 

“T think, then, that I do love you very much indeed” (the arm 
about her tightens). “ But I don’t quite know how much ; because, 
you see, I’ve never had anything of the sort to judge by. I think 
about you a great deal, and I’m glad when I see you, and very, very 
sorry when you don’t come.” 

“That is all I want! That is love!” exclaims Bertie, with the 
enthusiasm of an expert. “ Because you feel all that, I know you 
love me, and I want you to say when you'll marry me!” 

Norah smiles very sadly down at the fire, and answers : 

“Ah! but it is because of that that I am going to say—don’t be 
angry—that I never can marry you ; that I love you too much to do 
you the injury.” 

“ Don’t, Norah, don’t! I can’t bear it! Dearest Norah! think 
what you are saying! You will kill me! I love you so much that 
I can’t live without you! Don’t make it a final answer. Come, 
take another week.” 

“* Please don’t tempt me so much!” poor Norah answers, waver- 
ing. ‘For your own sake, don’t !” 

“For my own sake Ido. I could do anything in the world for 
you, darling !” 

“T think,” says Norah thoughtfully, “that I could do anything 
in the world for you. I’m sure I could. If things weren’t as they 
are, I’d very likely be different to you.” 

“ What things not as they are?” 

“Tf,” returns Norah very slowly, “if she had been dead, or if she 
had been in some place where you ome never have seen her again, 
I would have been different to you.” 

‘But I’ve forgotten her—utterly, completely—for ever! Iswearit. 

“No!” returns Norah firmly. ‘You think so. I know better. 
Perhaps knowing very, very little book-learning leaves me more 
room for Nature’s instincts. I can’t say ; but I’m certain you’ve not 
forgotten her ; that, though you don’t know it, and won’t believe it, 
you love her still. 5 

“T swear I don’t! Come, Norah, darling ! you’ve said you like 
me a little. I will make you like me a great deal more. I won't 
listen to anything after that confession. My own darling! I cannot 
live without you. I cannot leave you. I am chained to this neigh- 
bourhood for ever, if you won’t say Yes. Sweetest! you must say 
Yes, I implore you.” 

He held her more tightly in his clasp, and whispered the words 
brokenly in her ear. 
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“ What are you doing? What are you doing? You are making 
me change against my wiser self,” the girl says, in a broken voice. 
“Don’t plead with me any more. I warn you not. You don’t 
know what you are doing. I’m sure you don’t. Think of the 
difference in our stations.” 

He only grows the more passionate in his pleading and entreaty, 
for he sees that she will yield. 

“Come! I insist! I will not let you go till you say Yes. My 
own darling, you must !” 

With a kiss now to every word, Norah’s face burns beneath his lips. 

“If you wil] make me—if you wi//—I can’t help it,” she says at 
last ; “ but I know it’s silly, and the beginning of misery. I’m sure 
of it. Suppose afterwards we meet Miss Tarleton ?” 

She looks up quickly to his face shown by the firelight, and sees 
it change for an instant at her words ; the next he says gaily : 

“Then I'll show her and you how completely I’ve forgotten her. 
That’s all.” 

“You have made me say Yes, against all I know to be wise and 
well,” Norah tells him a moment or two later. “ But, as it’s done, 
you'll have to take the consequences. And the first is—tea !” 

She frees herself from his arm and begins to brew: he watching 
her with tender eyes. 

They have their meal soberly and silently together. 

**T can’t have you go on here, of course,” he says when he is 
standing up at last to say good-bye. “ How soon can you give up 
your post ?” 

“Oh, I must give a month’s notice to the authorities. I can’t 
give it up before that ; I shouldn’t like to.” 

He grumbles, but she is firm, and at last he unwillingly consents. 

“Tt’s an age!” he says. ‘ But if you must, you must, I suppose. 
I shall come down nearly every day. Not quite every day, because 
I shall have to run up to town several times to make arrangements— 
don’t be shocked—for our wedding.” 

A rich deep blush comes upon the dark stedfast face, and she 
says, “ But don’t be away oftener than you can help. I want you 
near me so much. I’ve been so lonely all along that I seem to want 
you to make up to me for it all. How silly you must think me to 
say that! I know you'll always be thinking me silly in future.” 

“ No,” he told her, “not he. Never! Never! Never!” 

She walked back with him as far as he would let her on his way 
home, and didn’t like parting from him even then. She loved him 


so very much, 
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When she returned to the cabin again, she sat up quite still in her 
chair till midnight, thinking about her future and feeling vastly happy. 
And that happiness lasted for one whole week and was totally un- 
alloyed. He was there two or three times a day, and always to tea ; 
and she wore a beautiful engagement ring that he had put on her 
finger, and it was quite difficult to punt people across the stream 
without showing the delightful token to the public eye. 

She and Bertie used to talk principally about the bright future, 
and did a vast amount of architectural work in the designing of those 
diaphanous structures known as castles in the air. Norah’s chief 
idea ran, it appeared, on ponies. “I’ve never had one, or driven 
one,” she used to say, “and I’ve always longed to. A pony and cart 
shall be your first present to me, Bertie, please.” 

And Bertie, with a kiss, told her that it should be. Such delights 
as these lasted for one whole week—which is a long period for unin- 
terrupted bliss to endure. The first passing cloud came in the shape 
of an announcement from Vale that he would have to go to London 


for a day. 
“When?” asked Norah. 
“To-night,” returned Bertie, sadly enough. ‘I don’t want to, 


but I must ; and by going to-night I shall be home early to-morrow 
afternoon.” 

“If you must, you know,” Norah said sagely, “‘ you must, dear ; 
and there it is.” 

But it was the first faint shadow all the same. 

And the shadow deepened after he had left her : deepened into 
night with the coming into the cabin of Annie, after tea. Because, 
sitting before the fire by Norah’s side, as on the previous occasion of 
her visit, Annie mentioned a startling fact, in her own brusque way. 

“Funny start about our Miss Ethel’s friend, isn’t it?” she in- 
quired. 

“ What is that ?” Norah asked, happily turning her engagement 
ring round and round upon her finger, but in such a way that Annie 
couldn’t see it. 

** Why, that her fellow that she chucked up and then felt sorry for 
should be staying close by.” 

“ What is that?” asked Norah, with a startled face, and pausing 
in the revolving of the ring: “ what is that ?” 

“Her fellow, Mr. Vale, that she chucked, is staying here close 
by, and she’s mad to make it up with him.” 

“ Her name,” said Norah dreamily, “ is 

“ Miss Lily Tarleton. 
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Norah, unseen of Annie, began slowly slipping off the engage- 
ment ring she prized so much. 

* And does he know she is near him ?” 

“Notyet. But I’m going to manage the job for them to-morrow. 
I’m used to that sort of work. Its expected of lady’s-maids, you know. 
All in the day’s work, and pays well.” 

The ring is off now, and tightly clasped in Norah’s left hand. 
With a wildly-beating heart she waits, somehow, until Annie has dis- 
charged her cargo of gossip and departed: then she begins hurriedly 
putting on her hat. 

“Tf I can only catch him before he starts for town,” she thinks, 
hurrying out breathlessly into the night. “If I only can! I must 
give him back the ring. I must tell him the truth. I would rather 
do it than let anyone else. I want to see his face when he hears 
she is close by.” 

Through the dark night Norah runs tumultuously on. The wild 
wind seems jeering at her, and the wild clouds seem out-pacing her. 
With her heart dead within her, but no tears in her eyes, Norah runs 
straight to Vale’s rooms—to find he has been gone an hour. 

Two or three yokels outside a public-house notice the door to 
which she has fruitlessly applied, and offer uncomplimentary remarks 
to each other about her as she passes them on her way home. 

*‘ Didn’t think,” says one, “as she was that sort.” 

“ Women,” says another, “is all alike.” 

The blood flames in poor Norah’s cheeks as she hears, hurrying 
past. 

There is no sleep for her that night. She tries, but it will not 
come. The cold grey dawn finds her with hot sleepless eyes. She 
drags through the forenoon of that day heavily, wearily, longing for, 
and yet dreading, his coming. 

But an hour before the earliest moment he can arrive, as she sits 
there in her punt, moored in the usual sheltered spot beneath the 
cabin, someone else comes ; comes upon the waterway, flashingly — 
a gaudy dragon-fly in the afternoon sunlight—a golden-haired girl in 
a canoe. Norah feels that amongst a thousand women she would 
instinctively know and recognise Lily Tarleton, and wonders why she 
hadn’t done it before when she had seen her gleaming past so often. 

And Lily Tarleton, for some strange reason, comes straight up 
to her and seems anxious to speak ; bringing her frail craft alongside 
Norah’s punt and holding on. There has been rain, and the river 
runs so swift and strong that Norah puts out a hand too, and prevents 
the lighter canoe from being swept away. She thinks what a little 
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weak butterfly Lily is, and how small a thing it would take to crush 
her out of life. 

“Thanks! I wanted to speak to you,” Lily says, from the canoe. 
“T’ve heard so much of you that I couldn’t leave this neighbourhood 
to-morrow without speaking to you. You are the general subject of 
conversation at the Hall, on account of all your courageous rescues.” 

“Oh! if she would only go!” poor Norah thinks, in agony. 
“If she only knew how painful it is for me to see her!” But, 
brave girl that she is, she carries on the conversation for some 
moments longer, and then Lily says good-bye, and flashes away again 
up stream, laughing as she goes. 

Norah sits in the punt looking at the water, but seeing nothing. 
Then a noisy, dirty steam-tug, towing a barge, coughs its way up 
stream, and then all in an instant there is a cry raised somewhere, 
and Norah, looking up startled, sees the upturned canoe floating down 
towards her on the rapid stream—looking closer, sees Lily Tarleton 
in the water, struggling in it, and being carried down towards her too. 

“Tt’s the wash of the beastly tug,” Norah says, half aloud. 
“ But of course she can swim. No! or she’s in difficulties! Great 
heaven ! she’s going to be drowned.” At the instant the thought of 
what she had told Bertie flashed into her mind: “ If she were dead, 
or in some place where you could never see her again, I would be 
different to you.” Then, waiting for what she thought the best 
moment, she plunged in to the rescue. 

How cruel, cold, and swift the autumn current is. But she has 
Lily firmly in her grasp, and turning, fights her way slowly back. 
What is this paralysing the strong, sure movements—cramp, or 
entanglement with floating weeds borne downward by the stream ? 
Norah does not know, but thinks she will at least keep up, and wait, 
in her turn, for rescue. Lily seems insensible, and does not strug- 
gle. Already there are people on the bank. The man in the tug 
sees what he has done, and manipulates his craft to save them. 
How cold the water is—how deep! “Are we going down together, 
afterall? No! I will never let her go.” Norah’s teeth are clenched. 
“T will save her for Bertie. I will hold herto the last. Poor Bertie !” 
And then the rush of the water is in her ears, and, still clinging 
to the insensible form of the girl who blocks her way to Paradise, 
Norah’s consciousness fades away from her. 


“Where have they taken her—how is she ?” Bertie asks, breath- 
lessly coming on to the scene, outside the little tarred cabin, half an 
hour later. 
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“ Inside,” they tell him, ‘both of ’em.” 

He goes tremblingly into the apartment of the dark dresser, the 
few white plates, the vividly-clad figures, and the bodyless clock. 

On the white deal table, with a heap of blankets about her, Norah 
lies in that mysterious no-man’s land, between life and death. 
The doctor’s assistant is wrestling might and main with the grim, 
shrouded visitant. 

“ Will she come back? Noble girl! will she come back?” 
Bertie asks in a broken voice. 

“T can’t say. The other,” replies the assistant, indicating the 
inner room with a movement of his head, because he doesn’t wish to 
pause in his task—“ the other, with the doctor in there, is as bad.” 

“ Never mird the other. She is the cause of it,” says Bertie 
indignantly. ‘‘I don’t care about the other. It is Norah!” 

But presently, as there is no sign of life on the pale, dark face, 
whose jet-black hair makes night and morning with the white bed- 
clothes about it, he passes through the doorway and looks down, speech- 
less, amazed, upon the pale face and golden hair of Lily Tarleton. 

“Great God!” (going up beside the bed) “‘ is there no hope, 
doctor? For heaven’s sake do what you can!” And then he 
breaks down altogether and sobs—for he has a tender heart, though 
he doesn’t quite know whose it is, 

Through the long doubtful hours that follow he goes to and fro 
between the two rigid figures, his heart bleeding at the sight of each, 
and irresolute even then which he would prefer saved if one must be 
taken and the other left. 

“ For heaven’s sake, doctor,” he implores, “ bring them hack ! 
You must! If you can’t bring both, bringone. I cannot see them 
both die before my eyes.” 

In the evening twilight, when the grim scene is weirdly lighted 
up with candles, one of the two comes back. Bertie is told by the 
doctor, and flies joyfully to that bedside. 

It is Lily’s. 

They persist an hour longer with Norah, and then reluctantly 
abandon the attempt. Norah has gone so far upon the mysterious 
road that she cannot hear them calling her to return. 

If, finding herself in difficulties with the weeds, she had relin- 
quished Lily, she might have lived ; but she preferred to hold Lily 
to the last, and so died to save her. 

Thus things happen in the great play in which, without knowing 
its name, we all take eager part. Lily comes back none the worse 
for her adventure, and the difference is made up with Bertie ; and 
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she tells him how wretched she was without him. And he swears 
with the most extravagant protestations, and the most sincere belief 
that they are true, that she is the only woman he ever loved, and 
that, if he hadn’t had her, his life would have been an empty blank. 

And Norah’s fate is a respectful remembrance in local hearts, and 
a tearful remark from Mrs. Marcus, “ It was the third time, you see.” 
This, and silence in Swiftwater churchyard. Her hopes and dreams are 
dead. The castles in the air have vanished from her eyes ; the pony 
she wanted to drive has never been foaled or broken—never will be— 
or, if it has been and is, it is the pony Mrs. Vale drives so gracefully 
about her neighbourhood that all the people turn to look admiringly 
after her. 


More than these things have come to pass in Swiftwater in these 
later days. They have built the bridge. It is a particularly ugly 
iron structure, and stands where Norah’s ferry used to be: her old 
occupation is as dead as she. The only thing perhaps that hasn’t 
greatly changed in Swiftwater is Mr. Noakes, who grows especially 
beautiful flowers with especial care and makes them into wreaths, 
and enters Swiftwater churchyard by stealth, looking very stout 
beneath his coat, and comes out again presently, wet-eyed and very 
thin. 
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THE LORD PROTECTORS MASTER 
OF THE HORSE. 


HERE are some curious narratives and glimpses of history 

hidden away among the files of Chancery Bills and Answers in 

the Record Office. Upon several such the writer came recently in 

the course of some researches as to the children of Elizabeth Claypole, 

the favourite daughter of Oliver Cromwell ; and it is thought that 

the pictures afforded by them in their quaint detail and incidental 
allusions may not be without interest even to the general reader. 

John Claypole, eidest son of John Claypole, of Norborough, or 
Northborough, in Northamptonshire, was married, at the age of 
twenty, to Elizabeth, second daughter of Oliver Cromwell. Residing 
at the court of his father-in-law during the Protectorate, he held the 
post of Master of the Horse, besides other offices of dignity, and sat 
in Cromwell’s House of Lords. But in 1658 his wife and her father 
died, and, although he retained his offices during the short Pro- 
tectorate of his brother-in-law, the downfall of Richard Cromwell and 
the restoration of the Monarchy naturally terminated his connection 
with Whitehall. 

It is in the year after the Restoration that John Claypole’s law 
troubles appear to begin. Inthe autumn of 1661 three actions were 
brought against him at the common law by Edwin Rich, John Elliot, 
and Ralph Silverton respectively. Edwin Rich sued him for £50 
for money lent, John Elliot for £38. 13s. 5d. for goods, and Ralph 
Silverton for £56. 10s. 5a. for a parcel of fringe and silk. Alleging 
his inability to procure evidence to combat these claims, John 
Claypole presented a petition in each case to the Lord Chancellor, 
Clarendon. One Charles Rich, he said, was at the bottom of all 
the mischief. Charles Rich was Gentleman of the Horse under 
Claypole, and we find his name in the State papers in Oliver’s time 
as “His Highness’s Avenor,” and in 1659 as “Keeper of State 
Coaches.” Rich, laying out money in the course of his service, and 
taking up “divers comodityes and necessaryes,” not satisfied by the 
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Cromwells, sought to make Claypole liable, and pretended that to 
satisfy some of these claims he had borrowed £50 from Edwin 
Rich, his brother, for Claypole’s use and by his authority ; the fact 
being, so the petitioner stated, that Edwin Rich was an entire 
stranger to Claypole, and that his brother had used his name simply 
to extort money, Charles having been reimbursed all moneys laid 
out by him in his service. As for Elliot and Silverton’s claims, they 
arose, Claypole said, in the same way, being claims incurred in the 
service of the Cromwells, and for which he was in no way personally 
liable, and he charged Charles Rich in each case with combination 
and confederacy. 

All the defendants filed answers to John Claypole’s bills, but, in 
the meantime, they had each prosecuted their common law actions 
to trial and had each obtained a verdict. Oliver Cromwell’s son-in- 
law pleading a discharge of debts by Oliver and Richard stood at a 
disadvantage. Edwin Rich asserts that Charles came to him as an 
urgent messenger from Claypole, and that, although he himself had 
no great acquaintance with Claypole, yet “conceiving him to be a 
man of vallue and worth, and the other defendant being this 
defendant’s brother haveinge such imployment and trust under him 
the complainant, hee this defendant thought he might with safety 
lend the same.” 

Charles volunteers a little more information. The Duke de 
Crequy, Ambassador Extraordinary from France, gave fifty pistolls of 
gold for certain of Cromwell’s coachmen, postilions, or footmen, 
who it may be supposed attended on him during his stay in the 
capital. This sum Claypole intercepted and detained during the 
remaining lifetime of Oliver and the Protectorate of his son; but 
after the change of Government in May 1659, being “ eagerly called 
upon and pursued” by such coachmen, postilions, and footmen, 
and “in danger of being petisoned against att the then Counsell of 
State . . . and being then, as hee pretended, in some distresse for 
present money to stopp their clamor,” he sent Charles specially to his 
brother, importuning him to make the loan and promising to give his 
bond for repayment. 

Elliot, suing as executor of his father, asserts that his claim is 
for fruit supplied by his father, and “used and eaten in the com- 
plainant’s own house.” The goods were bought by Mrs. Katherine 
Gardner, widow, servant and housekeeper to Claypole, and would 
not have been delivered if she had not stated that Claypole would 
pay for them. 

Silverton states that Charles Rich bought the fringe and silk for 
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which he sues expressly as servant and agent of Claypole, and that 
they were used for Claypole’s own coach. Both he and Elliot add 
that Claypole is much mistaken if he thinks that they bring their 
actions to “draw a composition” from him, for they intend to make 
no composition, and to receive nothing less than the whole amount 
claimed together with their costs. 

The line taken up by Charles Rich in his answers is wary enough. 
Claypole, he says, accuses him of having received moneys from the 
Cromwells for which he has not properly accounted. The Cromwells 
are no parties to these suits, and Claypole is not entitled to question 
him on the subject or to demand any account. As to the charge of 
prosecuting actions in the names of the other defendants, “he is 
advised that he ought not to be compelled to answer, for that if it 
be true the same tendeth to champerty and maintenance, and soe 
consequently punishable and examinable elsewhere and not in this 
honourable Court.” 

Whatever one may think of Rich, it is evident that the ex-Master 
of the Horse got the worst of it in all these actions. 

Rather more than three years later we find Charles Rich again 
to the fore. John Claypole had filed a bill of complaint against him, 
calling him to account for moneys belonging to him which he stated 
were in his hands. Rich files his answer in April 1665, in which he 
states that no proper settlement had been come to between them 
since January 1656, but he sets out in a long schedule the various 
items which he had disbursed for Claypole since that date, for only 
part of which he had received satisfaction. Whether he was endeavour- 
ing to impose on Claypole or not we cannot say, but the items in 
the schedule itself are evidently genuine, and afford an interesting 
glimpse into the customs and expenditure of the time. There is 
just enough of domestic and family interest to whet the appetite and 
make one wish for more. Thus, we find £1. 4s. 6d. expended “ ffor 
a black belt, spurrs, and whipp for Mr. Cromwell Claypoole,” and 
further on he is provided with arrows, gloves, a velvet pouch and 
girdle, while his cousin, “ Mr. Henry Ireton,” Bridget Cromwell's 
boy, has the same things with the addition of a quiver. Hobby- 
horses are bought for Richard Cromwell’s boy, “ Mr. Olliver Crom- 
well,” at a cost of 5s. One of the heaviest items is the upholstering 
of a coach for the Lady Protectress. ‘The velvet for it, at 245.a 
yard, cost £38 ; damask and “black surge” came to #15 more, 
while ninety ounces of fringe, tufted and plain, cost £10. 3s. Two 
black chariots with black trimmings were probably used in con- 
nection with the Protector’s funeral. Pomanders cost £2, anda 
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quart of orangeflower water 5s. £1. 10s. was paid for mending an 
amber hour-glass, and 6s. for a plush box for it. A golden watch 
and a case for a gold clock cost #12. 15s. Black hats “ for the page” 
cost £1. and 25s. and knit silk hose varied from 15s. to 235. a 
pair. £1. 0s, 2d. is spent for “wyne and cakes and rosemary used 
at the buriall” of one James Sleighton, and 25s. “for the use of a 
velvett pall” at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields on the same occasion. A 
young black gelding is bought for £15, and “a grey nagg” for £14. 
The schedule closes with a curious series of items for obtaining 
information as to the proper management of the stables. Books of 
account are procured relating to the stables in the late King’s time. 
Three journeys to “debtford” and one into Leicestershire are 
undertaken for this purpose. When these books were received, one 
Mr. Thompson was paid £2 for transcribing some pages of them 
and binding them up in vellum with silk strings. Gratuities were 
also paid to several servants of Charles I. for information, 22s. in 
particular being “expended with and upon one of the late King’s 
equerryes to gaine knowledge of the management of the affaires of the 
stables.” It seems odd, to say the least of it, that items such as 
these should not have been discharged at the time. The total 
amount of the schedule is £ 1,116. 

The next lawsuit in which we find John Claypole involved is of 
a curious nature. It was brought by Robert Phelps, an apothecary, 
for medicines supplied to the Lady Claypole in her last illness, and 
which nearly eleven years after her death remained unsatisfied. 
Claypole petitioned Sir Orlando Bridgman, Keeper of the Great Seal, 
against the claim, requesting a writ of subpoena to Phelps to appear 
and answer. Phelps, he said, was “ sworn servant and apothecary to 
the household of Oliver Cromwell, then pretended or reputed Pro- 
tector of the then reputed comonwealth of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, or then soe styled and obeyed,” and it was his place to deliver 
all medicines required by the Protector’s family, children, and ser- 
vants, and bring in his bills to the office of the Green-cloth belong- 
ing to the household. This he did, and when Richard Cromwell 
was deposed he sent in what bills were then undischarged to the 
Parliament, and agreed to be bound by what they might order, 
making no claim against Claypole personally. Some years later, 
about 1663 or 1664, pretending that there was still £234. 145. 2d. 
due to him, Phelps made application to Oliver’s widow, who paid 
him several sums of money, and for further satisfaction gave him a 
diamond ring or other jewels worth £300 as a pledge or security 
for the balance, so that by these means he had received more than 
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the full amount of his claim. Soon after this, however, Mrs. Crom- 
well died,! and since then Phelps, knowing that the only witnesses 
Claypole could have brought to prove the contrary were either dead 
or beyond seas or in places unknown to him, began to allege that he 
was still unsatisfied, and that Claypole was liable for the amount, and 
finally brought an action against him on the case in the Common 
Pleas. 

Phelps made answer in June 1669. He confessed it true that he 
supplied Cromwell and some of his family with physic and medicine 
and received payment from the office of the Green-cloth ; but this 
was the exception rather than the rule, for many of the Protector’s 
family were to pay for their own physic unless he (Phelps) had 
special order to the contrary. He had always looked on Claypole 
as his debtor in this particular case. It was true he did not solicit 
him for payment until some years after the Restoration, but this was 
because he did not know where to find him, “the complainant secret- 
ing himself for the most part, but about 1663, the defendant casually 
meeting the complainant in the street and discoursing with him 
touching the said debt, the complainant did acknowledge the 
defendant’s great civility to him in that he had not sued or troubled 
him as others had done, promising that he, this defendant, should 
be no looser by his forbearance, and desiring longer patience.” Later 
on, a little before Mrs. Cromwell’s death, he saw Claypole at his 
own house, and on pressing him for a bond to secure the amount, 
and telling him that some of his friends feared Claypole might plead 
the Statute of Limitations, Ciaypole “did importune the defendant 
to stay till a suite he had depending was over and he would give him 
satisfaction, and that he should never deal so unworthily or unlike a 
gentleman, or words to that effect.” He denied that he ever applied 
or looked to Mrs. Cromwell for payment, or that she ever gave him 
any ring or jewels. There were other moneys, however, owing to 
him by the families of both Oliver and Richard ; and knowing this 
Mrs. Cromwell once gave him £100, but this was given freely “in 
consideration of his great losses by those familyes, not towards dis- 
charging the complainant’s debt, as she declared.” Not long before 
her death, too, she told Phelps “she hoped £200 lay ready for him 
and would be paid to him, and that she desired £ 100 of it should 
go towards payment of her former debt.” As for the medicines, they 
were upon a reasonable valuation worth the money and more, and 

1 It will be observed that this corrects Carlyle, who places her death in 


October 1672, and confirms Noble, who says she survived her husband seven 
years, dying in November 1665. 
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“were all or most of them prescribed and directed by Dr. Bates, 
Dr. Goddard, and Dr. Slane, with the assistance and advice of several 
other learned physitians.” We find these names in the accounts of 
Lady Claypole’s different illnesses. 

We are obliged to remain in doubt as to the result of these 
actions, but we shall not, I think, be far wrong in concluding that 
they went against Claypole, whose fortunes appear gradually to have 
declined. It is difficult, of course, with the data before us to pro- 
nounce judgment between the parties. On the one hand it was easy 
to allege that the Protectors had left claims unsatisfied,and to try and 
claim against Claypole’s private estate debts which he had incurred 
in his official capacity. On the other hand there was a strong temp- 
tation to a man suddenly deprived of a high position and corre- 
sponding income to attempt to get rid of an inconvenient weight of 
personal debts by treating them as belonging not to himself, but to 
that household of which he and his wife had been conspicuous mem- 
bers. We must leave our readers to decide for themselves between 
John Claypole and his adversaries. It is in the character and 
details of the claims more than their actual result that the interest 


lies. 


We have seen that the Chancery Bills and Answers at the Record 
Office furnish some curious glimpses of John Claypole, son-in-law 
and Master of the Horse to Oliver Cromwell, during the earlier 
years that followed the Restoration. The last of these glimpses is in 
1669, and after this there are no more for nearly twenty years. We 
then, however, have a picture preserved for us which in its minute 
finish and homely detail reminds one of a Dutch cabinet painting. 
It isto this we would now briefly invite our readers’ attention. 

Thirty years have elapsed since the death of the Lady Elizabeth 
Claypole, and John Claypole is a man of sixty-three. He has 
married a second time, but has been separated for many years from 
his second wife, and the only surviving child of the marriage has left 
him and gone to reside with her mother. He has outlived all the 
children of his first and happiest marriage, and the manor of Nor- 
borough and his other ancestral lands in the Eastern counties have 
passed out of his hands. He occupies two chambers (one within 
another) in Essex Court, in the Middle Temple, and here he lies on 
his death-bed. It is the month of June, 1688, and all London has 
gone wild with excitement over the trial of the seven Bishops which 
is to come on within the next few days. But the tide of affairs, the 
eager current of life, has swept by him and left him stranded in 
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obscurity. His means have fallen lower and lower, and one by one he 
has even parted with the few remaining relics of his old prosperity. 
We can see how his chambers were furnished and how the furniture and 
his own wardrobe consisted of little but the bare necessaries of life. 
There are, indeed, one or two indications of the bent of his tastes— 
a quantity of books, pamphlets, and translations, some “ philoso- 
phicall hieroglyphics,” some scales and weights, an old surgeon’s box 
with instruments, but of his old position and dignity there are few 
traces left. He had pledged his linen and pictures to “ Oliver 
Cromwell, Esq., or some of his first wive’s relasons” for £50 and 
£60 respectively, and a diamond ring for #15 or £16. He had 
also pledged or sold a “gilt silver cup ” to the Hon. Henry Howard, 
a “ christall chesse-board” to John Widenfield of “ Moorefeilds,” and 
a gold tooth-pick case to one William Chipp of Essex Buildings. So 
reduced was he that his brother Gravely allowed him £ 25 a year out 
of a salary which he had “relating to some mines about Bristoll, 
about which he was employed.” We must not, however, be too 
hasty in blaming the unfortunate man for extravagance or impro- 
vident living. Debts left unsatisfied on the sudden change of his 
fortunes, and the actions with which we have seen him harassed, had 
probably much to do with it, while in 1678 he had been for some 
time in the Tower on a charge of treason which could not be sub- 
stantiated. 

It was on Friday night, the 23rd June, that Claypole was taken ill, 
but he was not thought to be in any danger until the Monday follow- 
ing. On the Tuesday morning an intimate friend of his, Mr, Wm. 
Cawley, of the Inner Temple, came to see him, and the sick man, 
calling him to his bedside, requested him to draw out a will for him. 


Here are the items of it :— 
“Imprimis. I give to my loveing wife Mrs. Blanch Claypoole 


ten shillings to buy hera ring. Item. I give to my daughter Mrs. 
Bridget Claypoole the like sum of ten shillings to buy her a ring. 
Item. I give and devise all my lands and tenements and all equity of 
redemption thereof unto my loveing friend, Mrs. Anne Ottey wife 
or widdow of Edmund Ottey and to her heirs for ever. And I hereby 
make ordaine and constitute the said Anne Ottey the sole executrix 
of this my last will and testament unto whome I give the rest and 


residue of my estate.” 
““ My loveing friend Mrs. Anne Ottey” had been in attendance 


on John Claypole for the last eleven years. Recommended to him, 
in the first instance, to wait upon his young daughter, she had 
filled that post, receiving first £4, then £6 per annum, until 
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Bridget went to her mother in the country. She then, at hisrequest, 
continued with him as his servant at the same wages, but these had 
for many years past fallen into arrear, and not only was this the case, 
but she had latterly been obliged to supply him with money, either 
of her own or borrowed from friends, to the amount of some £30, 
“to supply his necessary occasions.” Claypole owned as much to his 
friend Cawley. Gratitude, he said, became every man, and inasmuch 
as Anne Ottey had often supplied him with money to buy him bread, 
which otherwise he had wanted, he desired to give what little he had 
left to her. Mr. Cawley drew up the will accordingly, and Claypole 
signed it the same morning before dinner-time. While it was being 
prepared in the inner room where the sick man lay, Anne Ottey was 
going to and fro between the rooms “ as there was occasion for the 
getting such things as were necessary for him, and about other things 
relating to his sicknesse” ; and one Averina Izard, a young friend 
of hers, was in the outward chamber, and came in and attested it. It 
was then left on the table, and afterdinner, about two or three o’clock 
in the afternoon, Averina’s father, Edmund Izard, an attorney living 
in Milford Lane, coming in to see Claypole, with whom he was 
acquainted, was asked by him to be a witness, and the document 
was thereupon brought to Claypole, who sealed and published it 
afresh in the presence of Izard, of one John Austin, of Water Lane, 
Blackfriars, and of Annie Knight, a laundress, belonging to the 
Temple, and Martha Travell, a relative of hers, whose abode was 
*‘in an alley or entry in the Strand neare the place where lately the 
Palsgrave Head Tavern was.” When the document was thus com- 
pleted, the sick man seemed to have his sense and memory perfectly, 
and talked as sensibly as usual. He had only just, however, made 
his will in time, for he died at three o’clock on the Wednesday 
morning. 

Mrs. Blanch Claypole does not appear to have heard of his death 
at once, but as soon as she found out the nature of his testamentary 
dispositions, she presented her bill of complaint to the Chancellor, 
Lord Jeffreys. She accused Anne Ottey of being the cause of his 
separation from her, and of having induced him by subtlety to make 
his will in her own favour. When she married Claypole, he had 
stated that he was absolutely entitled to lands worth £1,000 and 
upwards, which he would settle on her and her children, and to 
personal estate worth £2,000, which he would leave to them, while 
she herself had £10,000 of which he had possessed himself. It is quite 
clear, however, that whatever there might have been, there was 
nothing worth speaking of for her or anybody else when Claypole 
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died. Anne Ottey buried him at her own cost, and had to sell some 
of the few things in his chambers to repay herself in part, while she 
induced Gravely Claypole to pay her a quarter’s allowance in further 
reduction of her claim. The deeds which were in his possession 
show how Norborough had been incumbered. In 1676 he and 
“Cromwell Claypoole,” the eldest son of his first marriage, had 
mortgaged it for £2,000. The mortgage soon grew to double this 
amount. Finally it had been sold to Lord Fitzwilliam, in whose 
family it still remains. On the completion of Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
purchase, he had retained £400 of the purchase-money to answer 
any claim which Blanch might raise for her dower. This was the 
only tangible thing on which she could lay hold. She established 
her right, but did not live long to receive the benefit of it, dying at 
Walthamstow in October 1692. 

Of Anne Ottey we have one more glimpse. She lodged in 
Izard’s house after her employer's death. Gravely Claypole, coming 
up to town, sought an interview with her to learn the particulars ot 
his brother’s sickness and death, and saw in his room in the Temple 
books and papers lying all, or most of them, on the ground, which 
he understood belonged to the dead man. Besides the deeds 
relating to Norborough, there were leases of mines in Gloucester- 
shire, the settlement made in March, 1645-6 on his marriage with 
Elizabeth Cromwell (there is something pathetic about finding this 
amongst his papers preserved for over forty years), and some bonds, 
by one of which, dated January 1656, Richard Claypoole, Esq., 
became bound unto “ his loveing nephew, the Hon. John Claypoole, 
Esq., Master of the Horse to His Highness the Lord Protector,” to 
secure payment of £25. 

It is a striking contrast to the glitter of the earlier days, this 
obscure ending under conditions so mean and dependent. But we 
have neither space nor inclination to moralise on the trite theme of 
the uncertainty of human greatness. Our readers must draw a moral 
for themselves. 

Anne Ottey saw to Claypole’s funeral, and thenceforth is lost 
again in the obscurity from which the Chancery Records momentarily 
rescue her. Bridget, the daughter of John and Blanch, lived to 
womanhood, married Aubrey Price in 1697, and transmitted the 
Claypole blood to numerous descendants. 

R. W. RAMSEY. 
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THE GOLF CLUB. 


OW we ever came to form our Literary Club at all would, 

perhaps, be hard to explain. Chance, I suppose, had as 

much to do with the matter as any personal effort on my part or the 

Essayist’s. Even the Poet drifted in casually, and, as it were, 
unasked. 

My friend Hopkins claims the title of founder, it is true; but 
beyond the fact of his acquaintance with myself, and some chance 
suggestion, possibly, that he may have thrown out in the course of 
conversation over a casual pipe, I can discover no ground for such 
an assumption. The fact was, there was an imperative necessity for 
some such association as ours, and the want was bound to be sup- 
plied. Our little town needed emancipation sorely, and we contrived 
between us the means of liberation. Before we settled there—the 
original members of the club—the mind of St. Mungo-by-the-Sea 
was unawakened. There was an absolute lack of mental activity in 
the place. We have, I think I may say without pride, instituted a 
revolution here which will have far-reaching consequences. We have 
gradually brought our fellow-citizens to perceive that there may be 
other reasons in the world for existence than the game of golf. . 

When Hopkins and myself came here first there was a club 
already in existence—a golfers’ club, and it possessed a commodious 
club-house and a fine links. It was this club which ruled the town, 
and, practically, gave laws and employment to all its inhabitants. 
Everyone played, and the greater part were bound up heart and soul 
inthe game. Even the Poet was an enthusiastic, though indifferent, 
performer. The Essayist, who had only preceded us in our visit by a 
week or so, was inveigled into the toils—I speak advisedly—of this 
extraordinary pastime for a round or two. As for Hopkins and 
myself, we tried it once, and it is in all probability owing to that 
attempt on our part that our Literary Club now exists and flourishes. 

Unconsciously, indeed, we began that very evening the series of 
meetings which was destined to become regular, and ultimately to 
develop itself into an organised association. We formed a quartet 
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—from such humble seedlings spring sometimes the giant oaks of 
the literary forest—and we sat and talked, a smoking parliament. 
Chiefly, as was natural, we talked of golf. 

“ There is a remarkable current of opinion at the present 
moment,” so remarked someone, the Essayist, as I think, “ driving 
this curious game, relict of a past age, into popular favour. There is, 
too, a stream of literature a 

“ The golf stream, possibly,” I threw in, just to divert his atten- 
tion, for he seemed to be inclined overmuch to soliloquy. 

He smiled perfunctorily, and continued, “ A stream of literature, 
good, bad, and indifferent—chiefly of the latter two classes—delug- 
ing our bookshelves and railway stalls, on this one subject alone. 
Surely no game has ever received hitherto so great an amount of 
notice from the press in such a short time. The game is rising into 
popularity on wings of paper; it soars aloft with ruddy pinions like 
any flamingo.” 

“Let it soar,” said the Poet, who was waiting eagerly his oppor- 
tunity to break in, “itis a noble game. I for one, bad though I am 
and always will be, perchance ”—he spoke mournfully, but with a flush 
of hope upon his cheek—‘“ though I never get round that course in 
less than a hundred and fifty strokes, and men say my swing is an 
awesome sight, yet, say I, play on, play on.” 

The Poet is an athletic youth of five and twenty summers. Except 
from a tenderness to his mother tongue, which makes him something 
studious of speech, and, above all, abhorrent of slang expressions, no 
one would suspect him of poetry at all. Yet he has published, at 
his own risk, and what is more, promises to do so, if I will, at mine. 

“The game,” I said, partly to humour him, “has certainly its 
good points. Asa source of amusement to outsiders it is distinctly 
an acquisition. For a sane man, who delights now and then in con- 
templating cynically the follies of his fellow-creatures, I should say 
the game would offer considerable attractions. The attitudes are 
good. That expression of stern resolve, outcome of the ‘dour’ spirit 
recommended in one of the Poet’s handbooks to the game, increases 
the comic aspect of the whole thing immensely. There issome fun to be 
gathered in watching a party driving off from the first teeing-ground, 
nervousness and anxiety struggling for the mastery with those precepts 
the attendant caddies are never tired of repeating. The putting- 
greens present a good exposition of varied styles, and a sand-bunker 
is no mean incentive to hilarity. But of all things in a golf-links for 
the casual outsider to sit by and moralise upon, of all places where I 
should choose to take my stand for an afternoon if I were at enmity 
112 
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with the world and sick at heart with human life, give me, Poet mine, 
the burn.” 

Our burn is a respectable river. Here and there it is crossed by 
a trellis bridge, and barefoot boys, with fishing-nets in hand, hang by 
its banks and make a goodly income from recovered balls. On these 
bridges I have lounged away an hour or two before now, and marked 
the troops of golfers marching up, some confident and serene, some 
with ill-disguised anxiety. It is curious how they all tumble in—I 
mean, of course, the balls—not once only, for the most part, but 
often twice and three times. There isa kind of magnetism in the 
waters of that unhallowed stream. Men approach it in every possible 
fashion. A full drive from the first tee will carry into it (some few 
are fabled to have carried over in the heroic past), a short one will 
bring you within reasonable distance of its banks. The strong man 
resolute will drive into it with one mighty swipe, pick out and drop 
behind; the nervous palterer will play for a safe lie, dribble his ball 
a yard or two, and probably play into the dreaded obstacle with his 
third. 

The Poet, I am sorry to say, is one of these palterers. Three 
several times he went in the other afternoon, whilst I sat upon the 
bridge and mocked—unobtrusively—his efforts. Three several times 
did he lift a sod of clean cut turf high over the river, whilst the ball 
rolled slowly in. It was a pitiable, but a comical sight. 

“There is another thing,” he said, turning the subject, as I intro- 
duced this last topic, and was referring gently to the singular accidents 
I had witnessed, “ another thing even more laughable than these mis- 
fortunes which seem to afford you so much mirth. To appreciate 
properly the height to which exaggeration can be carried-let me 
recommend you to visit the club-house in the evening after an im- 
portant match. Indeed, I might say on any evening. The stories you 
will hear there will amuse and interest you. There are some lies 
told there which are as bad as anything I have ever heard in an 
anglers’ tavern. 1 need say no more.” 

“J, too,” murmured Hopkins softly, “ have heard a good deal of 
bad lies in connection with this game of yours. Some golfers are 
always complaining“of them, as if they were especially damaging to 
themselves personally, and even injured their chance of success in a 
match—a curious hallucination which I could never fathom. For a 
game that canfbarely support existence, as I should fancy, unless the 
players are both‘accurate and sensitively honest, it would seem, Poet, 
to be in something of a perilous condition.” 

“T would not mind these golfers so much,” said I, “if they were not 
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so absurdly proud of this game of theirs. In the eyes of a confirmed 
golfer the outside world which refuses to worship his fetich is scarcely 
human. He has no respect for other and more manly exercises. I 
am told he even speaks of ‘reformed cricketers.’ What advantages 
has this game got to show over others that can justify such conceit ? 
Healthful it may be, and promotes appetite, I doubt not. As an 
exercise for old men or dyspeptic epicures it may have a good 
excuse for existence, but whom did golf ever develop as men are de- 
veloped by cricket, football, even by lawn-tennis ?” 

‘‘Think, too,” interjected the Essayist, “ of the language it has 
brought into fashion. The slight gain to the English vocabulary is 
surely more than counterbalanced by the uncouth nature of these words 
that are creeping into every-day use around us. The terminology of 
our other national sports is becoming debased. Only the other day 
I was playing at billiards—a favourite pastime of mine—and was 
compelled to rebuke my opponent for suggesting that I was ‘ stimied,’ 
or some such absurd expression, from the red ball.” 

“The language of golf,” remarked Hopkins, in his usual medi- 
tative manner, “ would certainly be coolly received in some circles. 
I am told that some of the terms made use of by eminent golfers 
during their daily rounds are calculated to scorch and scarify any 
hearer less seasoned than the attendant caddy.” 

The Poet had been busy scribbling on stray pieces of paper for 
some little while. Here he broke in rather hastily — 

“No, no, Hopkins, that is really too inaccurate to pass uncon- 
tradicted. At St. Mungo it is notorious that swearing on the links 
is unknown. Curiously enough,” he went on, blushing just a little 
as he mentioned the fact, “I was just now jotting down a few lines 
in which I have adverted to that very point, and I have remarked 
that there seems to be some beneficent influence in the air of this 
place, as it were, which entirely precludes anything of the kind, at 
any rate among our own natives.” He then cleared his throat, and 
read as follows :— 


THE ST. MUNGO GOLF SONG. 


You tell me of your Southern links, 
Of Hoylake, Westward Ho! 

Of Sandwich—where the Saxon thinks 
Good golfers all should go ; 

Pick out the best that you can find, 
Not one of those famed three 

Comes near to equal, in my mind, 
St. Mungo-by-the-S 
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St. Andrews is a goodly green, 
North Berwick has some fame, 

At Machrehanish we have seen 

Men play a decent game ; 

j Carnoustie, Elie, Prestwick, Troon, 
Are fair, as you’ll agree, 

But not quite up to our *‘ auld toon” 
St. Mungo-by-the-Sea. 


ee ee 


The lies are good, the greens are grand, 
The hazards fine and fai ; 

Some whins, a burn or two and sand 
Form bunkers here and there. 

So smooth the ground, so short the grass, 
The ball runs far and free ; 

Try, then, if apt to play the ass, 
St. Mungo-by-the-Sea, 





To left the whins lie stiff and strong, 
To right the sad sea-shore ; 

Drive down the middle, straight and long, 
No need for cries of ‘* Fore!” 

No love-sick couples promenade 
Some ten yards from the tee ; 

No nursemaids, children, dogs, invade 
St. Mungo-by-the-Sea. 


ae 





The caddies here are gentle lads, 
Not dour dogmatic men 

Who grumble till you try their fads, 
And don’t seem happy then ; 

They can be keen and yet polite, 
And modest in their fee ; 

Then visit, all who seek delight, 

i St. Mungo-by-the-Sea. 





On other greens the players swear, 
And men their luck revile ; 

Here, if they spend a stroke on air, 

it Our golfers merely smile. 

What though they top it with the cleek, 
Or foozle from the tee, 

One word alone you’ll hear them speak, 
ST. MunGco—by-the-Sea, 


The Poet was applauded—as in duty bound. We proceeded to 
discuss golfers’ club-houses and their inmates. 

The St. Mungo club-house is, I believe, considered a fine speci- 
men of its class. Without being in the least pretentious it contains 
all that can make glad the heart of the “ true golfer,” as his admirers 
love to callhim. There is a smoking room, also used as a reading 
and writing room, a lavatory, and two billiard rooms on the ground 
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floor. Above these are two or three spacious apartments conse- 
crated to whist. It is not far short—the Poet declares—of a golfer’s 
paradise. 

“ Billiards and whist,” he said, “are the necessary complements 
of a golfer’s life. Without them the evenings would hang heavy 
on ourhands. Weare, of course, especially fortunate in possessing two 
billiard rooms, one of which is reserved for single play, the other 
for a 





“‘Foursomes,” put in Hopkins, sardonically. 

The Poet smiled, and admitted that they were usually known by 
that name. 

The Essayist was naturally indignant at such an instance of the 
crime he had just been inveighing against. This was worse, he 
said, than any corruption he had hitherto dreamed of. He hinted 
caustically that golfing did not seem to require any large amount of 
brain-power. Intelligence was even a positive disadvantage to the 
player, he urged, whose best qualification was a dull insensibility 
to pleasure or mortification. Exultation over a lucky stroke begot 
self-confidence and consequent failure ; irritation over misfortune 
too often presaged a broken club—if nothing worse. Under such 
circumstances we could hardly expect brilliancy from the golfer, as a 
class; we were fortunate, he concluded, to obtain as much as 
common decency. 

Hopkins asked the Poet what he thought of the frequenters of 
this magnificent Home for Incurables—so he was pleased to designate 
them. The Poet told us agooddeal. We heard of the indefatigable 
secretary, the captain (who had won the last monthly medal with a 
record scratch score of eighty-one), and numberless other heroes who 
nightly aired themselves in the club rooms. Their conversation, he 
admitted, was not particularly intellectual, but what of that? Megue 
semper arcum tendit Apollo—as the new-fledged M.P. delights to 
preface his volume of travels, published in the recess. He himself, 
he assured us, had received much benefit to a mind something over- 
strained by hard thinking from these uneventful evenings. 

The evening closed with a quiet rubber, at the Poet’s request, 
during which he narrated to us the story of the only game he ever 
played at the club-house. Players were scanty that evening, and 
he had been politely asked to “ make a fourth.” The politeness 
seemed, according to his account, to have stopped there. The old 
general with whom he played did not quite appreciate the niceties 
of our friend’s method. It was in vain that the Poet (who is certainly 
not wanting in resource on an emergency) endeavoured to explain 
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his leads at the end of each game ; it was but too evident that his 
partner had formed a very low estimate of his abilities. An unlucky 
revoke at acritical moment towards the end of the rubber settled the 
matter, and a new player happening to come in, the Poet was fain to 
leave the board. I am afraid he had a poor time that evening. 

E. H. LACON WATSON. 























MORE LEAVES FROM MY DIARY: 


EW men could recall, off-hand, who was the most beautiful woman 

he had ever met in his life, and when or where this meeting was. 

I can recall some such vision very distinctly, and under circumstances 
rather dizarre. Once hurrying from some of the “ Badens,” making 
for Strasburg, I arrived at the station just as the train was starting. 
I had only time to jump in, when I found myself in the presence 
of a sort of golden-haired divinity—a most brilliant being indeed. 
She had been at the window looking out for something, or somebody, 
and was now in sad agitation—disappointment or distress. I had 
time to note the masses of hair of the rare and wonderful 
“old gold” tint, with a fine, richly coloured Rubens face. 
Presently, growing tranquil, she unfolded to me that her husband 
had rushed back to the station to change a ticket, and had been left 
behind. The train was a fast one, and would not stop for an 
houror more. Duly sympathising with this sad state of things, I did 
my best to console, and suggested topics of comfort—he might be in 
the train, after all: he had jumped into some last carriage, or, better 
still (this sotto voce), there would assuredly be a slow train following, 
by which he would come on. Having settled all these points to our 
satisfaction, we then got on other and more general topics : when, 
in the midst of an animated conversation, the train stopped. At 
the next moment the door was opened, and a hearty, genial, black- 
bearded man entered joyfully. He had, exactly as I had said, 
jumped into the last carriage. Before he explained this portion of the 
adventure, the golden-haired one told him what I had prophesied, so 
that an impression of respect for my sagacity was left on the pair. 
For the rest of the day we travelled on most pleasantly: he was 
a friendly, agreeable man, “something in the city,” and we were 
altogether certainly an agreeable little party. As the day became 
excessively sultry, she most naturally took off her hat, and thus found 
an excuse to display her splendid treasures of golden locks, for the 
benefit of the stranger. They tumbled down in gorgeous magnifi- 
cence ; the husband looked on witha sort of pride. ‘She’s not 


1 For the first ‘* Leaves,” see ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ” for January, 1892. 
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badly provided in that way,” he said. By evening we had reached 
Strasburg. We put up at the same hotel, and dined together, during 
which time we became what are called “sworn friends.” After dinner 
we walked about and looked at the town. The pair were now 
anxious that I should travel with them on the morrow, but alas! I 
: had to get on to Paris that night. And so, about eleven o’clock, we 
| made our adieus. There were the usual pie-crust promises, and 
assurances of meeting again. ‘I must come and see them in town.” 
Cards were interchanged. The lady arranged or rearranged, for the 
last time, her golden locks. But “ business is business,” and at 
last I finally took my way to the station.: I must conclude as I 
began—she was really the handsomest woman I have ever seen. 
But I never saw her again. .. . 

One of the most charming and original spots in London is the 
riverside Terrace at the Tower. As we promenade it here, it is 
delightful to watch the river beside us, the passing steamers, the 
bustle, the general air and tone of “the Port.” It isa curious feeling 
to sit and look down at the entrance channel below, at the arched 

Traitors’ Gate,” while above rise the “Towers of Julius.” It is only 
recently that this has been opened, or reopened, to the public. 

The worthy beefeaters have been shorn of their scarlet glories 
and appear in a dark undress. A rare entertainment is it to go 
round with one of these—the honest rustics gaping with delight, and 
devouring his words of wisdom. I recall a touch of character 
here that “entertained me mightily.” One of these burly veterans, 
who displayed a huge bushy beard, with many medals, was standing 
close by when a party of French passed—men and women—and made 

their way to the Terrace. He called them back in rough tones: at 
| this time it was forbidden. One of the party, a young Frenchman, 
spoke English fairly, and, in a moment, I noticed them all grouped 
round the warrior, the young Frenchman speaking deferentially. 
The beefeater stood in the centre, erect and gruff. I next saw the 
young man take up the medals that lay on the capacious chest 
with a sort of delicate reverence, which he exhibited to the French- 
women, who showed admiration by various little cries of rapture. 
The beefeater only half liked it, but he was clearly flattered by the 
familiarity. He condescended to some short, blunt particulars as to 
his campaigns, gave the party also some directions as to what they were 
to see, then strode majestically away, followed by their admiring eyes. 
Suddenly he stopped and called out abruptly, “And, I say! If ye 
likes, ye can walk along the Tervace yonder!” The blunt, half- 
ashamed way in which this courtesy was bestowed was delightful. 
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The French went their way, clearly pleased with their little 
victory, and the spectator learned a valuable lesson from this trifling 
incident. J/annerwill do everything. Give a young fellow, on setting 
out in life, a good manner, and he will want neither meat, drink, nor 
clothes. “I like that lad,” you hear some old person say; “ he has 
such nice off-hand manners.” The late Henry Doyie—“ Dickey’s ” 
brother—got on in the world on the strength of his admirable 
manner. It is an astonishing, potent gift. So let us all pray for 
Manner... . 

London is quite as well stored with “curios” as any foreign 
town, but they are little known. For years I have found delight in 
exploring and studying not only the material London, but its phases 
of life. I lament the disappearance of the old tavern life—a link 
with Johnson and his days. Of a winter’s night how often have I 
sat in one of the mahogany “ boxes” of the old “Cock” in Fleet 
Street, the kettle on the hob, watching the strange solitary characters 
that came in—old dry solicitors, barristers from the Temple. There 
were the pipes, and the screw of tobacco, and the excellent chop. 
After a time you began to feel like one of Dickens’s characters. Not 
long since I took an agreeable lady on a voyage of discovery about 
London—it was a “personally conducted” affair—and a pleasant 
day it was. First we visited the Garrick Club, and its wonderful 
show of dramatic pictures. Here you require someone to do 
“showman,” and pick out the best pictures. Next to the older inns, 
Clifford’s, Staple, Barnard’s, then to the beautiful Ely Chapel close 
by, tience to the old Roman Wall, next to Crosby Hall, thence on 
to the old “ Brewers’ Hall” in Addle Street, a truly astonishing 
place from its fine old oaken chambers, deserted kitchens, &c. I 
could lay out half a dozen mornings of this pattern, guaranteeing each 
to be full of entertainment ; for instance, a morning among the old 
churches—All- Hallows, St. Bartholomew the Great, St. Mary Wool- 
noth, St. Giles Cripplegate,and many more. A curious hour or two 
could be spent in the d:zarre Soane Museum... . 

I find in my diary much about the late Cardinal, whom I knew 
intimately, and who was certainly one of the most interesting of 
men, with something of fascination about him. We had many a talk, 
chiefly at the club to which we both belonged. 

We have so few picturesque figures on our public stage that we 
can but ill spare any of the list. They can be counted upon the 
fingers. These are the sympathetic and interesting, who have a 
charm in their bearing, voice, and utterances ; we look after them in 
the street ; they say a few words to us, which linger in our ears. 
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Such personages have the note of “ distinction.” And how few they 
are! Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Henry Irving, the late Cardinal, and it 
may be one or two more. 

At the Athenzeum Club our Cardinal was often seen—all associa- 
tions, lay and clerical, were congenial tohim. There was a faint reflex 
of the old Oxford life. He would arrive in his little brougham about 
five o’clock, step out jauntily, arrayed in his comfortable great-coat 
of a dressing-gown cut, with a hat of a special pattern, very broad of 
brim, but bent down “ fore and aft.” It had nothing of the pro- 
fessional “‘shovel,” yet it suited the well-cut, ascetical, sad-toned face 
that it sheltered. He usually made his way to the library ; but it 
was a slow progress, and he was sure to encounter many an 
acquaintance. He knew most political and official personages there, 
with whom he always had a smiling, half-confidential talk ; and it 
was pleasant to note their deferential and cordial bearing towards 
him. But his chief acquaintance seemed to be among the bishops, 
deans, canons, and other dignitaries. With some—notably the 
Bishop of Gloucester—he was on affectionate terms. On a ballot- 
day he was sure to attend, and there were many who seized the 
opportunity of being presented to him. His manner was really 
irresistible on these occasions : there was the old musical tenderness 
in his voice, and, with his head a little on one side, he held your hand 
at a distance, with a curious grasp, stiff, yet cordial. When he was 
inclined for ‘‘a read,” he would betake himself to the shelf of new 
books, and deliberately select what appeared to him most attractive. 
He would then retire with it to some well-sheltered corner, his hat 
well down on his forehead, his glasses “on,” and so read till he 
was interrupted, or grew tired. He had many intimate conversations 
with all sorts and conditions of men: he liked a regular talk, on the 
cushioned bench, on the stairs. He was altogether a charming, 
engaging man, and really quite irresistible when he wished to have 
something done. It was here that I had many a pleasant chat with 
him, and even discussion. He was strongly opposed to theatrical 
amusements, considering them full of dangers. And on this point he 
would pursue the argument with great good-humour, but with firm- 
ness. At last he would say, “ Well! we'll fix a day, and you'll come 
to my house, and we'll have it regularly out together.” 

Not long before his death they were painting the huge barrack in 
which he lived—a “shivery” place, an “institution” rather, with 
scarcely one comfortable room in it. A large number of men were 
engaged in the work, which they conducted after the fashion of the 
British workman—z.e. at their leisure. The owner complained; 
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the thing dawdled on for weeks, no progress was made ; more men 
were then put on, who only got in each other’s way. At last, quite 
au bout, the Cardinal descended one morning from his eyrie at the 
very top, and in his tender, quavering note, his arms outstretched, 
said, “Go away, all of you! Goout/” It was argued that the 
work was only half done. “No matter! Go, every one of you, and 
never come back again!” It was like a prophet, and they all shrank 
off and departed... . 

It is rarely one’s fortune to witness strange dramatic scenes 
which leave a deep life-long impression. One of the most extra- 
ordinary was an Irish funeral at Killarney, of the old pattern, 
which I witnessed many years ago. The party went from Dublin 
by railway, reaching the little town about nine o’clock of a winter’s 
night. Here a procession was formed of a number of more or less 
undignified vehicles, which then were in fashion everywhere in 
Ireland, yclept “covered cars,” almost the universal method of 
conveyance, of course excepting the familiar and ever-welcome 
“outside car.” It was a square box upon wheels, the door of 
entrance at the back ; and this, when the passengers wished to enter 
or get out, was “ backed” on to the pavement with a vigorous jolt, 
much as a coal van is when delivering its burden. A train of 
these truly unpicturesque vehicles, duly formed in solemn pro- 
cession, set out slowly through the lighted streets—all crowded with 
people, and suggesting a foreign town—for the Cathedral. A sort 
of savage music heralded us; a band of women, old and young, 
who were filling the air with their passionate wailings, and sobs, 
and shrieks, that subsided not even for a moment. It was not 
unmusical, and, as a performance, had some art, and never 
flagged. When the stately Cathedral was reached, the lights and 
shadows of the great porch and the gathered crowds presented an 
effective scene. Then the extraordinary orchestra was to be heard— 
some seven or eight wailers or “‘keeners,” who now redoubled 
their efforts as the coffin was borne in. They were tossing their 
arms, beating their breasts, and tears—real tears—were streaming 
down their faces. The suggestion was as of something highly savage 
or Indian. 

The coffin was left there for the night, and next morning the 
train again re-formed, the grotesque covered cars falling into line. 
‘The way was through the beautiful arbutus-lined lanes and roads, 
on to Old Muckross Abbey : among the exquisite ruins the defunct 
was to be laid. Again the “keeners” led the way ; they were even 
more passionate in their exertions than on the preceding night. Such 
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intense sorrow could not be imagined ; it might be fancied that 
the party had lost father, mother, all their relations at one fell 
swoop. Yet these were but professional “artists,” highly paid and in 
great demand, and whom it was the correct thing to have at every 
respectable funeral. There was a droll scrap of bathos at the 
grave. As the clergyman was waiting to begin his function, prayer- 
book in hand, the din rose more andmore obstreperous. Irritated by 
the interruption, the undertaker rushed forward, and, with something 
like violence, ordered the “keeners” to hold their peace. He seized 
one and shook her ; instantly the wailing ceased as if by magic, the 
ladies becoming composed... . 

As we walk about our London, and enjoy the scenes of life and 
character which are perpetually presenting themselves, there occa- 
sionally turns up some highly picturesque and pleasing combination. 
Indeed, the City at all seasons offers something that is unfamiliar, 
with striking things whch, if seen in a foreign city, would appear 
novel, and be retained in the memory. On some dark November 
evening, for instance, after the day’s labour, we wander down fto 
the Embankment. How freshly blows the air from the river, which is 
lined with long rows of dotted lights, while the waters look black, and 
full, and menacing! We walk down to the landing-stage at Blackfriars, 
and stand under the vast bridge, whose giant arches loom out 
like monster buildings over our heads. A few shadowy, indistin- 
guishable figures are waiting. Suddenly out of the darkness a red 
light and sounds of plashing are approaching ; one of the little river 
steamers comes up; we go on board and are borne away up to 
Westminster. It seems the middle of the night! The city on both 
sides seems buried in slumber. A great barge drifts by. Far ahead, 
in the air, is the blazing dial of the Westminster Clock Tower. As 
we sit in the bows the air blows with a welcome freshness. The 
river seems vast and grand in its breadth. We stop occasionally at 
the landings, and take in one or two more shadowy figures. There is 
no talk or sound, but all seems a midnight silence. It is difficult 
to believe that we are in the familiar London. Even the shadows 
seem gigantic. This is a cheap and original sensation. .. . 

Once, staying at a little town on the coast, we were invited to a 
theatrical performance given by a school under circumstances of some 
state and pretension. The great hall was filled by the parents, 
guardians, and townsfolk. The play was “ The Merchant of Venice.” 
There was much expectation, for we had heard something of Barnes, 
the leading boy, who was to play as Shylock. There were fine 
dresses, scenery, and a local orchestra in front. The principal and 
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head-masters looked on with pride. Barnes was very great in his 
part, and won tumultuous applause from his companions—Irving 
might look to his laurels. It was amusing, the genuineness of the 
performance, and the thorough confidence and complacency with 
which the Jew threw himself into his work. He was “ made up” as 
a sort of Goorkha, dark and villanous to a degree ; always kept him- 
self in a stooped, crouching attitude, hissing and growling out his 
speeches with a fiendish emphasis which gave intense delight. The 
idea conveyed was that he was a sort of assassin. And then the slow- 
ness of it all! Every sentence took minutes. As for the others, they 
completely effaced themselves—overborne by Barnes. The leader 
of the local orchestra was delightful. He too felt that here was his 
opportunity, and he took all the airs of conductorship—white gloves, 
and vehement beating. When the Jew had been thoroughly un- 
masked, baffled, &c., there came unexpectedly a sort of grand 
“parade,” the memory of which seems even now inexpressibly 
diverting. The whole corps, including the Doge, who descended 
from his rostrum for the purpose, began to defile round and round, 
to the music of a spirited quick march which had struck up, the 
last item being Barnes himself, who, as he passed in front, invariably 
paused toassume a crouching attitude of ferocity, flourishing his scales 
and knife at the audience, with a hideous bloodthirsty expression, then 
resuming his march somewhat reluctantly. This pantomime was 
always greeted with frantic delight and applause. The parade went 
on and on, being diversified by ingenious figures of a sinuous sort, 
crossings and recrossings ; but it was always contrived, or rather he 
contrived it always, that the Jew, after some temporary obscuration, so 
as to make his presence missed, should reappear in his old place in the 
front and renew his effects—the crouching, the flourishing the knife, 
and scales—which never seemed to pall onthe audience. These odd 
evolutions seemed likely to be interminable, for the local conductor 
was only too well pleased to go over and over again his local march, 
and the stage manager, carried away by his enthusiasm, could not 
bring himself to give the word for the curtain to descend. But it 
did fall at last, and to the last we had a glimpse of the irrepressible 
Jew, bent double and fiourishing his knife at us. On no real stage 
have I seen anything more genuinely diverting. .. . 

In a contemplative mood I have often recreated myself by wander- 
ing of an evening into one of our great terminuses—such as that at 
Charing Cross, the efficient Sir Edward Watkin’s own domain—when 
the trains are setting off for the Continent. There is a strange, not 
undramatic, feeling, as one stands_on the broad area under the huge 
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arching, and watches the ceaseless passing and repassing, the hurry- 
ing in and out, and endless variety of expression. Yet there isan odd 
tranquillity, too, that seems somehow associated with the placid in- 
fluence of the huge bookseller’s shop, which never ceases business, 
and sells something every second. Facing us are the barriers, the 
central one of which it is hardly fanciful to look on as the Gate of 
the World, through which men, and women are hurrying to the four 
corners of the earth. Beside it are smaller gates leading to suburban 
towns and districts : and on the right the traveller’s momentary rest, 
the Custom House. The train has just arrived with its international 
freight, which is being placed on cabs that seem to drive up as if in 
“an endless belt ” from the bowels of the regions below. But though 
we are told that “240 passengers have just arrived,” they are disposed 
of with perfect ease, as it were in a corner of their own. And thus, 
in this strange mill, the work goes on day and night, with calm placid 
grinding, filling and discharging its “hoppers.” A sort of railing 
is drawn across the area as the crowd increases, on which I lean and 
survey the curious panorama. 

There is something melancholy in this never-ending passage of 
persons whom we have never seen before and shall never see again, 
passing out of sight we know not whither: their baggage trundled in 
and wheeled out, to be consigned to the mercies of the deft ticket- 
porter whose life is spent in pasting, and who seems particularly to 
relish “‘ dabbing ” his labels on the neatest and newest trunks. What 
a physiognomy, by the way, in baggage ; you can speculate with some- 
thing like certainty as to the owners. This brown, much battered, but 
stout and well-braced portmanteau, with the neatly strapped “bundle,” 
belongs surely to the careful, comfortable, travelled bachelor. And 
here he comes himself, a thoughtful man, of few words, duly impress- 
ing the porter, who shows more reserve than usual in his pasting, 
as though this were a person not to play tricks with. Next will 
roll by slowly a perilously piled-up load—vast nickel-bound chests 
below, graduated leathern and metal boxes above, which go swaying 
and tottering tothe scale. The wealthy family—“the girls,” papa and 
mamma, and the son—are all bound for the Continent. Round such 
the porters cluster like flies ; all assist in some way, “ encumbering 
with help,” and all are more or less welcome. Shillings are dispensed 
pientifully. Better still for them “the omnibus” folk—the American 
travellers with their load of huge brass-bound trunks, that have to be 
counted over again and again. Meanwhile the rows of trucks with 
their legs or arms in the air go on lengthening, drawn up in lines ; 
the owners drop in hurriedly, and glance nervously at the long line, 
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as though their property had been abstracted in the interval, but 
are reassured. As the hour is now drawing near, the formalities at 
the little pigeon-hole are hurried over ; then the trucks are gradually 
trundled off gaily through the Gates of the World. 

I wish I could describe the endless shifting varieties of face and 
figure that pass before me, large writ. Here are the fluttering and 
agitated family, uncertain of everything, suspicious of everything, and 
scarcely knowing whether they are “on head or heels”: the shrill, 
feather-headed, parasol-poking ladies, in broad hats and skimpy 
dresses, who are “going abroad” to furnish ridicule to the French 
caricaturists. There is the worn, harassed paterfamilias, on whom 
lies a weight of care as he looks helplessly at his property and at his 
many children: the active busy curate going abroad to enjoy him- 
self for the winter : the young quartet—two “nice” light girls in 
dust-coats, attended by their brothers or cousins: the youths in 
knickerbockers and with knapsacks, the girls with a small portman- 
teau ; happiness and light-heartedness are written on /¢heir faces. 
The weighing and pasting is all part of the pleasure, despatched in a 
few moments, and they pass on through the World’s Gate, never to be 
seen, by me at least, again. Here is an agitated group of flourishing 
gesticulating foreigners, two French women chattering and screaming 
like parrots. The Charon of the Gate is, I note, a cheery being, who 
snips at his tickets and points right or left. Beyond him all seems 
misty and indistinct. 

As the hand of the big clock is nearly touching the hour, the 
travellers come hurrying up to their recumbent trunks, which are 
trundled off rapidly. For the last few seconds there is a complete 
lull, save perhaps a late lingering passenger, who comes rushing in 
headlong, and whom all hands join to help. He is hurried off igno- 
miniously through the gate. Sometimes a solitary portmanteau is 
left in its glory—-the object of many speculative glances from the 
porters; some helpless one has mistaken the hour, or has lingered 
too long a-dining, and is at this moment frantically careering along 
Piccadilly, ventre a terre,ina hansom cab. He comes not, and will 
not come in time ; for it is the rarest thing in porterial experience to 
“save your train.” Now the official ringer or starter of the place 
appears with his giant dinner-bell, and clangs out “Go!” Charon 
gleefully and hurriedly twists round his signal lamp to green ; with 
a charitable thought for the interests of the overdue late comer, 
he gives one last glance round ; then finally closes the Gates of the 
World. There is a sudden stillness, a far-off shriek, a sound of 
rumbling, and the load of travellers for France, India, Germany, 
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Egypt, Italy, Switzerland, are on their way. Precisely at this 
moment comes panting in the belated traveller. His blank face is a 
study ; but he is condoled with, advised, instructed by the sympa- 
thising porters ; and, at last, ruefully walks away behind his property 
to seek shelter somewhere for the night, and be in better time next 
morning. All this little ceremonial leaves somehow a melancholy 
impression, and I find myself thinking of the mournful “Vision 
of Mirza” in the “Spectator,” when everyone is hurrying over the 
bridge and dropping through unseen holes. Yet it shows also what 
an entertainment is to be found in the common sights of everyday 
Bm... 

What little dramas the lover of character and studies of social 
life will see going on about him if he but keep his eyes open! I 
take this from my diary. “A curious little drama, or scene rather, 
the other night at a music-hall. Beside me sat a pair—he a 
showy-looking fellow, who was twirling his moustache and looking 
round him ; she a pale, worn, anxious young woman, somewhat 
faded and older than he was. She was following the show with 
much interest and enjoyment. She had been taken out—so I 
gathered from a stray remark—for an evening’s pleasure ; but he 
was entirely indifferent. Presently he became restless, and whisper- 
ing her, got up and went off. He was away over half an hour. I 
noted she began to be a little distracted from the piece. When he 
returned he again grew restless and set off, and did not return at all. 
It was rather painful to watch his companion and her growing 
uneasiness. The show before her began to lose all its interest. 
She was perpetually looking round. At last I went away, and 
passing by the garish “bar,” saw our friend lounging gracefully 
over the counter, and pursuing an animated conversation with one 
of the ladies who dispense the drinks. How much that was past, 
present, and future lay behind this! .. . 

One of our most popular physicians has a genial wit of his own. 
A year or so ago arelation of his died—a physician also—and at 
the first news some assumed that it was the favourite medico 
himself. Among these was H.R.H., who, meeting Dr. » con- 





gratulated him in his pleasant way on his being alive ; adding, ‘So 
sure was I, or so afraid was I, that I was actually thinking of 
ordering a wreath.” ‘I’m glad, sir, there was no occasion for it,” 
was the happy reply ; “ but recollect, sir, you are now committed to 
the wreath.” There was equal good-humour, pleasantry, and @ propos 
in this. 

I asked him once what he thought of the popular, well-adver- 
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tised articles of woollen clothing, the invention of a German doctor. 
“Well,” he said, “I assure you they are guife as good as any of the 
ordinary articles—use them, by all means.” This would have pleased 
Charles Lamb. Once, on a walk to Hampstead on one “hot and 
secular day,” I was repaid by seeing some odd bizarre names over 
shops. Here are a few. Albert Bones, Tozard, Thomas Soole, 
T. Pull, Skoyles, Stamp, Tabor, Snook, Clowser, Rev. Mr. Whish, 
Nettiver, B. Travel, Yell, W. Doggrell, Bathard. Some of these 
seem incredible. One or two, such as Tabor, Pull, Nettiver, would 
have been relished by Dickens. He would certainly have used 
Tabor. Somewhere here, too, I came on “ The Sol’s Arms.” 

An old bookseller in Holborn tells me that the late Mark 
Pattison was such an inveterate devourer of old Latin, that he 
would come in, purchase nearly a hundred volumes at a time of 
those little old vellum-bound books, published two centuries ago by 
the Elzevirs, Wetsteins, and others. ‘These he would select indis- 
criminately, without regard to the subject. He read and noted 
them all. This same bookseller, who is a worthy man of the 
good old school, told me that at one time he had most of Lamb’s 
volumes in his hands. 

To another bookseller’s shop, the proprietor of which is “a 
character,” there one day drove up a brilliant cabriolet, with 
tiger, &c., out of which leapt a well-known Radical Peer. He 
came to ask about some rare books. The too familiar owner, who had 
not noticed the equipage, after some talk asked him, “ Was he sent 
by Mr. ?” Never shall I forget the haughty disgust and 
patrician air with which the Radical nobleman “put down the 
fellow,” and made him know his place. No dealing was concluded. 
Nor equally shall I forget the consternation of my friend, a 
Radical also, when I told him of the quality of his visitor, An 
amusing scene truly. 

The Duke of Cambridge and Lord Wolseley were “ seeing off” the 
lamented Gordon at the railway station, when he was starting on his 
last expedition. A person standing by heard the last solemn words 
interchanged, no doubt pregnant with responsibility! Not a bit of 
it. The Duke’s parting speech was: “ Well, you'll do all you can, 
you know!” Most characteristic. ... 

At this moment there is no really professional wit in London or 
England—that is, a person who may be counted on at intervals for 
some lively or brilliant thing. How delightful to meet the cheerful, 
merry man, who is ready on the instant to furnish a lively grotesque 
picture, or to give a laughable turn to his neighbour’s speech ! 
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What a diverting scene was that when a certain witty Irish priest 
was invited to a breakfast by Mr. G , then in power, to meet a 
strange gathering of “ thinkers,” advanced and others, to whom, in 
his quiet but none the less effective style, he addressed his pleasant 
rallyings. Ofa sudden the great man, with one of those curious 
turns to which he is partial, amid all the laughter became grave and 
preternaturally solemn. Lowering his voice into conspiracy tones, as 
though big with some coming revelation, he said mysteriously : 
“What will you say to this, Father H , when I tell you that on 
my last visit to Italy I saw on the door of the church of S. Agnese, 
&c., a table of indulgences, and actually saw written up there a 
remission of one thousand years of punishment on payment of one 
Jranc?” Everyone bent forward to listen. True, there was no 
a propos ; but here the divine was likely to be “cornered.” With that 
intensity of tone which is characteristic of the eminent statesman, 
he went on, “‘ Yes, Father H , | saw it with my own eyes. A 
thousand years for a single franc! What do you say to that?” 
“What dolI say?” said the jpadre gaily ; “why, I say 7# was dirt 
cheap ! What more would you want for your money?” ‘The roar of 
laughter at this unexpected sally may be imagined. But the comic 
contrast was the face of the great man, who still continued solemn. 
For him it was too serious a thing for jesting. He would have 
liked to renew the subject, but that was impossible. Even his own 
Beeslys and the rest were highly tickled. . . . 

The Londoner is a highly incurious person as regards the attrac- 
tions of his own city ; he does not believe in them. He fancies 
they do well enough for visitors and country folk. All amusement 
he believes to be compressed into the theatres, concerts, and picture 
shows. Yet there are a vast quantity of interesting things, 
which it only requires a little exertion to note or discover. These 
would increase our cheap pleasures. Let me name, for instance, 
that curious and interesting ceremony, the public supper of the 
Christ’s Hospital boys—a sort of medizeval rite which takes place in 
the later days of Lent. The scene is most dramatic and original, 
and well worth seeing. But the Londoner wots not of it, or if he 
does, forgets it. Or, later again, that fine impressive scene, the 
Lenten oratorio, given at night in St. Paul’s Cathedral. It is a 
strange, impressive, and very novel sight to see the great nave 
and aisles crowded to the doors, the rings of light encircling the 
dome, and running along the cornices and mouldings: while afar 
off are the white-robed orchestra and chorus, and down to the gates 
come floating the waves of sound, the full organ rolling out: 
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the trumpets and drums: and the majestic harmonies of Bach’s 
“ Passion Music,” or the richer “ Last Judgment” of Spohr. In that 
shape music comes very welcome ; it is truly dramatic, and, indeed, 
for the mind that is not uncultured and likes to feed on pleasant 
thoughts, it is a welcome picture, fruitful in ideas and part of life’s 
furniture. The picture lingers in the memory. We seem for a 
moment in some old-world place, or removed from the vulgar 
associations of London life. Anything in the City proper seems to 
me to have a primitive foreign flavour and tone. 

The ordinary dull, plodding mind, whose owner eats and drinks 
and looks about him, who enjoys “ what comes in his way,” then dis- 
misses it, has little idea of the value of such pleasures and how 
permanent they become. Many of them are almost epoch-making, as 
it is called; that is to say, they actually alter our feelings and im- 
pressions, and furnish speculations and entertainment for years, or 
even for life. This is often found in the case of a piece of music. 
What an event to hear for the first time Beethoven’s Leonora 
overture: when it is performed it is like hearing a service! Such 
grand pieces should be listened to and waited for reverently, and 
only when performed under the finest conditions. . . . 

For most persons, as they look backward, life seems monotonous 
enough, and offers only a sort of “jog-trot” repetition. This, however, 
is their own fault. Custom cannot stale the infinite variety of life, and 
if we do not dwell upon the past with pleasure and enjoyment, it is 
because we have forgotten, or taken little or no note of it at the time. 

To illustrate this, I may recall a trifling, frivolous matter, which yet 
always comes back to me with an agreeable sense of enjoyment. 
Once, in the fine summer time, going up to London from Holyhead, 
we learned that, owing to a violent storm some days before, there 
might be a slight interruption in the journey. The line runs by the 
fair Welsh coast : and at one point, at what is called in the South of 
England “a chine”—that is, where the sea has worn away a sort of 
little valley between two headlands—the train came to a halt. Here 
it was that a sort of wood viaduct had been swept away, and men 
were working night and day to get a new one ready. The scene 
was a curious, bustling one: the unloading of the vans, the passengers 
“ descending ” and scattered about, the scene of wreck and confusion 
below, while on the roadside were gathered a motley crowd or collection 
of every kind of vehicle—waggonettes, cabs, carriages, gigs, carts—all 
waiting to take on the passengers. The luggage was to be left, and 
assurances were given that it would reach Town “in a day or so”— 
would be delivered at one’s own house. Provoking and tantalising 
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was it to see the train waiting tranquilly at the other side of the 
chasm, not a hundred and fifty yards off, while to reach it there was 
a toilsome drive up the mountains before us and a corresponding 
descent, a journey of three or four miles. However, the day was 
lovely, the air balmy, and the hundred or so passengers in the 
highest spirits. Every instant, as a waggonette was loaded with its 
full complement, it set off amid peals of jocund laughter. It seemed 
a picnic, for everyone had fraternised, and there was a general air of 
adventure. The trunks scattered about on the grass suggested “an 
attack on the diligence” by brigands. How delightful was the 
Welsh mountain air, how balmy, how welcome the scent of the heath! 
How we cantered along in a protracted file, up and then down again, 
the wondering cottagers standing at their doors! This strange pro- 
cession went on by night and midnight, as well as in the daytime, for 
a fortnight or so. 

It was odd, too, arriving at the waiting train with its steam up, and 
which had to linger for all the passengers until the last solitary man 
came galloping up ina gig. All this caused a delay of about three 
hours, and was accountable for much more delay and uncertainty on 
the way to Town. There were long halts here, there, and everywhere. 
At last, at eleven, we came roiling into a huge illuminated station, 
Birmingham, whither our course had been diverted owing to the 
confusion of traffic. Here it was announced that we could not get on 
farther. But after a time the station-master “ came along,” announcing 
cheerfully, “ All keep your seats, for I am going to send you on to 
London to-night, if it possibly can be done.” There was a long 
delay ; trains came in and passed out again, discharging vast crowds. 
We, the belated ones, waited patiently. At last, as the great 
illurninated clock showed that it was touching midnight, we set off. 
I have never forgotten that headlong race to London. How we 
swung, and rocked, and “ roared” through the darkness, dashing by 
towns and stations, which went off like the “bang” or crack of a 
musket shot as we dashed past! Flying through Rugby, we drew 
not rein, and at last, at close on three o’clock, came rolling into 
Euston station. After such a ride I always find myself looking with 
interest at the brave, honest engine, that stands there, tired and 
steaming and dripping, like some faithful animal, and will now be led 
to its well-earned stable. .. . 

A young servant girl, whose sister had just entered a convent, 
was giving me some details of the event. ‘“ But you know, sir,” she 
said, ‘‘she will ’ave to get the abbot.” This expression was used 
several times, so that I said at last, “ But what is fe to do?” “They 
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must all get the abbot, sir,” she said with pity. It came out that 


she was talking of the Aadit or “’abit.” 
A propos of servants, there was an old retainer in a family of 
our acquaintance—one James—who used all the freedom that long 


service gave him. A gentleman asked to see the ladies. ‘“ They’re 
out, sir.” “When will they be in?” ‘God knows, and it’s more 
than I can tell.” ‘I want to see them particularly : where would I 


find them?” A droll twinkle came, and with a confidential air, as 
if he were telling a secret, he said, “ Ye see, once they goes off in 
a throop this way, ye never knows where they'll sthrike out.” . . . 
Of all the modes of “vehicular motion,” as our great Samuel put 
it, I have most fancy for the familiar bus. It always imparts a sort 
of dramatic tone. It furnishes that always entertaining piece— 
character. We see the worst and the best. It is revealed because 
the conditions are curiously favourable to self-assertion and in- 
dependence. Sometimes there is a vile display of temper ; some ill- 
conditioned, pampered man seizes the occasion to “ assail ” the much- 
tried conductor. “Stop!” he cries, and the vehicle relaxes its pace 
into that gentler half-motion verging on a stoppage and sufficient. 
But no. “Stop! Did ye hear? I shan’t stir till you stop.” And 
the bell has to be rung again, and the vehicle brought te a full, 
unmistakable halt, while this vindictive being takes his time, 
rising slowly, abusing the unhappy “cad” as he descends, goading him 
purposely with threats, complaint, &c. The other indemnifies him- 
self good-humouredly with free, jocose comments addressed to the 
whole circle. I follow this man home, in my mind’s eye merely. I 
see him apply this principle to his hapless wife and family, whom he 
forces to “stop” all the day long. Happily, good-nature and good- 
humour is found here in abundance : the friendly direction of the 
perplexed female asto the way she shall go, &c. What is most pleasing 
is the presence of persons utterly devoid of affectation, and who 
conciliate everybody. Someone has journeyed with the company 
but for a quarter of an hour, and we all feel kindly to him as he rises 
to go. There are also delightfully grotesque characters—among 
the women chiefly—such as you see in farces or burlesques ; many of 
Mrs. Gamp’s family with her forms of speech, or rather Mrs. Cluppins 
rediviva, the lady who tells the assembly about her little “kidney 
pertaties” which she was going to buy or had bought. The deck 
aloft, with its garden seats, has had its influence on the manners of 
the outdoor lady ; it has helped her spirits : and the lively young girls 


mount the stairs with pleasant anticipations. 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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AMPERZAND. 


HROUGHOUT the whole wide universe of things every sign 

and mark has its meaning of to-day, and long history in the 

yesterdays of the past—every speck of dust whirled through the 

rushing air, every star travelling its measured but majestic course 

through limitless space, along uncounted zeons of some greater or 
less fragment of eternity. 

The minutest atom and the hugest planet alike furnish fruitful 
subjects of thought. We never reach the primal source of anything ; 
we travel back through the ages, and find our quest leads us through 
many lands, through protean mutations, and we stop, foiled but 
reverent, at the antechamber of eternity. 

Shading our vision, we look forward and calculate the circuits of 
many starry systems ; our blood throbs warm as we trace in the 
chrysalids about us the “promise and potency” of widening lives, 
the expansion of infinitesimal germs into spreading forests, or a 
myriad denizens of air or water, or, perhaps, the bacilli whose life 
means death to us. 

But all the careful forecasts, the mathematic measurings, throw- 
ing their tentacles into the abyss of the future, leave the explorer 
only at a threshold, and, again, the threshold is that of the eternal. 

This may seem an over-serious prelude to a short account of 
what Canon Isaac Taylor calls a “typographical survival,” the little, 
familiar, sign “ &” ; but in regarding everything around as matter of 
course, we are apt to overlook the significance of our daily usages, 
as though we knew the Alpha and Omega of them all. Much time, 
much labour, has been spent on the history of “the captain of the 
alphabet,” as George Meredith calls the letter A. And who, thinking 
of it, can doubt that the research was full of interest, and not without 
excitement! 

We vulgar moderns, when we praise a thing, call it, in the language 
of Lloyd’s, Ar ; our forefathers, when they wished to distinguish and 
person or thing as of prime importance, would term it “apersie,” or 
“ apersey "—for the word ‘ a” was formerly spelt @-fer-se-a, ze.“ aby 
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itself makes the word a,” whence the letter itself was sometimes 
called A-fer-se--A; so also /-per-se, O-per-se, &-per-se. 

It is a matter of course that before the invention of printing the 
writers of MSS., however ready and skilful, were glad to use con- 
tractions and abbreviations—so much was this the case, that anyone 
looking for the first time at many early manuscripts, even were the 
letters in the clearest calligraphy, would fail to make anything of 
them by reason of the manifold curtailments (think of that word 
‘* curtailments ”) and curious abbreviations. 

Most of the signs of abbreviation are “ligatures,” defined by 
Canon Taylor as “conventional combinations of two or more letters,” 
and he terms our Amperzand the simplest of all these ligatures. It 
represents the Latin word “ et,” azd ; which, occurring so frequently 
in Latin MSS., was usually written in some abbreviated form. So 
far back as the ninth century the ligature & was employed, not for 
the conjunction, but for the syllable “et” in such words as &ernam, 
&iam, c&era, and so on. Canon Taylor gives the successive forms 
thus :— 


Te OAUNUETLY 


Hence for &, which became the usual sign for “et” in the 
twelfth century, we obtain for “et cetera,” the abbreviated forms 
et c&tera, &c& tera, &cet, &c&, &é, and, finally, the form &<., 
which we now use. 

Having thus, with the guiding help of Canon Taylor, shown how 
our every-day ligature arose from “ et” (for we must not hark back to 
trace how e and ¢ were first begotten among the hieroglyphs and 
ideograms of Egypt or Phoenicia), let us examine the strange word 
“ Amperzand,” which is its name. Among the dame schools of the 
north country, and perhaps elsewhere, the children used formerly 
to be taught to finish their alphabet: “ X, Y, Z,” “and per se and 
go to bed.” 

Now, the lexicographers are agreed that “‘ Amperzand” resolved 
into its constituent parts is “and-per-se=and,” the old way of spell- 
ing and naming the character &, ze. “& by itself=and,” as we 
have seen in the case of A-per-se-A, and the rest. Our forbears 
clearly considered this useful character to be fit company for the 
alphabet, fairly entitled to bring up the rearguard, and, doubtless, 
many youngsters held Amperzand to be actually a letter of the 
alphabet, at the end of which it used to be printed. 
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Amperzand is also written “ ampassy,” “ ampusand,” “ ampussy,” 
and “ ampus,” and occurs every now and then in literature, though 
not an every-day word. Most people have read Adam Bede asa 
pleasure or a duty, and it may be remembered that Bartle Massey, the 
schoolmaster, in that much-belauded work, says that Amperzand was 
very like one of his scholars’ eccentric pictures of the letter Z, which, 
as is said in another place, had only been put there to finish off the 
alphabet like, though “ampusand” would have done as well. In that 
grand work, the New English Dictionary, Dr. Murray gives quotations 
also from Sam Slick and Punch. 

Punch’s lines, which originally appeared on April 17, 1869, as 
showing all the virtues and beauties of Amperzand, are here re- 


produced :— 
& 
Of all the types in a printer's hand, 
Commend me to the Amperzand, 
For he’s the gentleman (seems to me) 
Of the typographical companie. 
O my nice little Amperzand, 
My graceful, swanlike Amperzand. 
Nothing that Cadmus ever planned 
Equals my elegant Amperzand ! 


He’s never bothered, like A B C 
In Index, Guide, and Directorie : 
He’s never stuck on a Peeler’s coat, 
Nor hung to show where the folks must vote. 
No, my nice little Amperzand, 
My plump and curly Amperzand, 
When I’ve a pen in a listless hand, 
I’m always making an Amperzand ! 


Many a letter your writers hate, 
Ugly 7, with his tail so straight, 
x, that makes you cross as a bear, 
And sz, that helps you with zouns to swear. 
But not my nice little Amperzand, 
My easily dashed-off Amperzand : 
Any odd shape folks understand 
To mean my protean Amperzand ! 


Nothing for him that’s starch or stiff, 

Never he’s used in scold or tiff ; 

State epistles, so dull and grand, 

Mustn’t contain the shortened and. 
No, my nice little Amperzand, 
You are good for those who’re jolly and bland ; 
In days when letters were dried with sand 
Old frumps wouldn’t use my Amperzand ! 
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But he is dear in old friendship’s call, 
Or when love is laughing through lady-scrawl ! 
‘*Come & dine, & have bachelor’s fare.” 
**Come, & I'll keep you a round & square.” 
Yes, my nice little Amperzand 
Never must into a word expand : 
Gentle sign of affection stand, 
My kind, familiar Amperzand. 


*‘Letters Five do form his name : ” 
His, who millions doth teach and tame : 
If I could not be in that Sacred Band, 
I'd be the affable Amperzand. 
Yes, my nice little Amperzand, 
And when P.U.N.C.H. is driving his five-in-hand, 
I’ll have a velocipede, neatly planned 
In the shape of a fly-away Amperzand. 
Hanwell. SCANDULA EXOLUTA. 


A recent use of the word may be found in Mr. Couch’s grim, 
powerful, and pathetic story Dead Man’s Rock, where the hero, 
Jasper Trenoweth, says that one of his mother’s chief cares was to 
teach him his letters, which he learnt from big A to Ampusand in the 


old hornbook. 

But the honours of Amperzand do not end here ; the Americans 
have given this alphabetic waif a local habitation in their wide terri- 
tories ; not the mere location of a name on paper, but a .veritable 
expanse of land and water. To quote a writer in Harper (July 
1885):— 

Ampersand isa mountain. Itisalake. Itisastream. Themountainstands in 
the heart of the Adirondack country, just near enough to the thoroughfare of travel 
for thousands of people to see it every year, and just far enough away from the 
beaten track to be unvisited, except by a very few of the wise ones who love to 
digress. Behind the mountain is the lake, which no lazy man has ever seen. 
Out of the lake flows the streanh, winding down a long, untrodden forest valley, 
until at length it joins the Stony Creek waters, and empties into the Raquette 
River. Which of the three Ampersands has the prior claim to the name I can- 
not tell. 

Philosophically speaking, the mountain ought to be regarded as the father of 
the family, because it was undoubtedly there before the others existed. And 
the lake was probably the next on the ground, because the stream is its child. 
But man is not strictly correct in his nomenclature ; and I conjecture that the 
little river, the last-born of the three, was the first to be called Ampersand, and 
then gave its name to its parent and grandparent. It is such a crooked stream, 
so bent and curved and twisted upon itself, so fond of turning around unexpected 
corners, and sweeping away in great circles from its direct course, that its first 
explorers christened it after the eccentric supernumerary of the alphabet which 
appears in the old spelling book as &. 


So in the geography as well as the philology of the future, our 
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“character” or “ligature” will have its permanent place. Singu- 
larly enough, in the number of Harfer already quoted Mr. W. D. 
Howells, in his tale Ax Jndian Summer, writes of a leading lawyer 
who, “as the newspaper said, had taken up his residence in Wash- 
ington in his elegant mansion at the corner of & Street and 
Idaho Avenue.” (What would our cousins do without the all-per- 
vading word “elegant ” ?) 

Whether or no there be an & Sfree¢ in the city of Washington, 
there are in the ancient city of York the “ Amperzand Printing 
Works,” at too & 101 Micklegate, in the occupation of Ben 
Johnson & Co. 

Thus we have traced something of the history of one little cha- 
racter, amidst the multitudinous forms by which men record their 
ideas, and communicate them to each other; a character at any rate 
about 1,000 years old. And who can say what phases it may pass 
through during the centuries to come! To-day we may hear Abigails 
and Blowsabels wind up their verbal frays with ancettrer, ancettrer, 
and in earlier times such a word might have been crystallised and 
admitted into a dictionary, and readers of old plays would have 
puzzled their heads and hunted up the etymologists to trace the 
history of the curious word “ancettrer.” 

We too, in concluding, must realise that all we know, or guess, or 
fancy, must ever end with a mighty ET CETERA. 


JAMES HOOPER. 




















THE OLD ASTRONOMY. 


T is a frequent remark that we moderns of the nineteenth century 
live fast. The speed at which we travel increases every year, 
and an announcement, the other day, that one of our great railway 
companies had just constructed a locomotive engine, capable of 
whisking us through the air at the rate of one hundred miles an 
hour, scarcely evoked a note of admiration from men whose minds 
are sated with marvels. Like spoilt children, we take but little 
interest in our new toys. And then, we are in such a hurry that the 
present absorbs nearly all our attention. We have little spare time 
to reflect upon the past, little to bestow upon the future. Science, 
meanwhile, participates in the forward rush, and progresses with such 
strides, that it is only with difficulty that we can keep pace with it. 
Even the lightning speed of thought begins to flag in trying to follow 
some of the latest advances of astronomy. While some of us are 
pausing in the race to take breath, it may interest us to cast our eyes 
from the lofty heights to which we have attained, backward across 
the distant plains and tangled brakes, already growing dim in the 
gathering twilight. In the foreground, we can still discern the upward 
path, by which mankind has been travelling towards the point of 
vantage which we occupy, in their endeavour to reach the ever- 
receding goal of knowledge. The wild speculations and blunders of 
the old astronomers may raise a smile on the countenance of the 
amateur jin de siecle, who carries a telescope in his hand and a 
chronometer in his pocket ; but it was the patient groping in the 
dark of the same men which enabled that smart individual to reach 
the standpoint which he now occupies: it was their indefatigable 
efforts and humble beginnings, which prepared a foundation for the 
mighty telescope recently erected in California, which conceived 
those divisions of the day and night by which Greenwich regulates 
our time, and which aroused the spirit of inquiry which led to the 
invention of that most marvellous of astronomical instruments, the 
spectroscope. 
To the ancient Greek, Greece was alike the centre of the earth 
and the centre of the universe. Around him on every side lay the 
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lands of barbarians, stretching away in hill and dale, mountain and 
valley, until, on the far distant horizon, they were bounded by the 
mighty ocean stream which girdled the whole earth with its ever 
circling course. To the west, his imagination pictured the isles of 
the blest, where Cronus peacefully ruled over the spirits of departed 
heroes, and the fertile soil bore thrice a year fruits as sweet as honey. 
Pindar, in his Olympian Odes, has beautifully described this happy 
land, “ Where o’er the isles of the blest the ocean breezes blow, 
and flowers gleam with gold, some on the earth, others on glistening 
trees, others the water feeds.” The existence of these mythic realms 
of Cronus was doubtless suggested by the appearance of the western 
sky at sunset, when clouds low down on the horizon appear like 
islands on the verge of an illimitable and tranquil ocean. 

On the further side of the deep-flowing ocean, beyond the setting 
sun, was a shore which was for ever shrouded in mist and darkness 
—the land of the Cimmerians, the gate of the lower regions—to 
which Odysseus sailed in his black ship when he wished to hold 
converse with the spirits of the dead. The ancient Greek further 
conceived the sky as being a solid firmament of brass or crystal, 
upon whose under surface sun, moon, and stars appeared to glide. 
At the world’s end, beyond the wide stream of ocean, this upper 
hemisphere of heaven joined the lower hemisphere of Tartarus, 
which similarly covered the under surface of the habitable earth. 
Within the lower hemisphere was included a gloomy region, where 
no ray of sunshine ever penetrated—the prison-house of the Titans 
who attempted to scale the heaven, “as far beneath the earth as 
heaven is above it,” says the Hesiodic Theogony ; “for nine days 
and nights would a brazen anvil be falling from heaven, and come.on 
the tenth to the earth ; for nine days and nights again would it con- 
tinue to fall, and come on the tenth to Tartarus.” When Hephestus, 
the smith-god, was kicked out of heaven into the volcanic isle of 
Lemnos, he too, it will be remembered, occupied nine days in 
falling to earth. “Around Tartarus,” continues the Theogony, “a 
brazen fence has been forged, and about it threefold night is poured, 
while above it spring the roots of earth and barren sea.” 

The entire universe, therefore, consisted of a mighty sphere or 
egg, in the midst of which the plane earth was fixed like a piatform. 
At dawn the sun was believed to emerge from the ocean-river which 
was supported by that platform ; at night it again descended into its 
waters and was extinguished. The inhabitants of the coast of Spain 
could hear the waters hissing as the great luminary plunged into his 
evening bath ; and beyond the Suiones was a sluggish sea, pre- 
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sumably part of the great ocean stream, where similar sounds could 
be heard at his rising. The light of the stars was in like manner 
extinguished when they dipped into the western waves. The poets 
figured the sun as a god, crowned with rays, who dashed at head- 
long speed across the sky, in a car drawn by four beautiful white 
horses, which breathed fire from their nostrils. 

But how did the sun, which set in the west, get back to the east 
at dawn? He did not descend beneath the earth and shine 
amongst the dead, though he once threatened to do so. Hepheestus, 
the divine smith, had fashioned for him a huge golden bowl, in 
which he slept at night, as he floated down the ocean current, until 
he arrived once more in the far east. 

The attention of primitive man was early arrested by the striking 
appearance of the constellations of the heaven, groups of stars 
whose forms suggested the rude outlines of the wild beasts that he 
was accustomed to hunt in the forest. Fancy painted in these out- 
lines on the canvas of the sky, adding many details, and inventing 
many fables to account for the periodical appearance of these mys- 
terious phenomena of the night. 

The most conspicuous and familiar of all the constellations was that 
known as “ The Great Bear.” Something seemed to distinguish it from 
the other important groups of stars in the northern sky, for night after 
night itappeared to move in a circle around the pole of the heaven; at 
one season high overhead, at another low down in the sky, but, unlike 
so many other constellations, it never dipped below the horizon or 
disappeared entirely from view. And so the Greek navigators used 
to steer by the Great Bear, because it indicated very roughly the 
position of the pole. The Phcenicians, who were better seamen 
and more fully acquainted with the movements of the stars, dis- 
covered, at a very early period, that the true pole of the heavens was 
more nearly indicated by the constellation of “The Little Bear” 
(which includes our “ Pole-star”), and directed the course of their 
swift ships by observing the latter group. It is, perhaps, necessary 
to explain what the Greeks meant by the Pole. The earth, of course, 
had no poles in those days, for it was a plane surface (so at least men 
believed). Their word zoAo¢ meant a ball, and was applied originally 
to the whole vault of heaven, and, later on, to that part of it which 
appeared most distant from the earth. Hence it came to mean the 
pivot on which the celestial hemisphere appears to revolve. The 
Pole-star is so near this imaginary pivot that it describes only a very 
small circle in the twenty-four hours, and, to all intents and pur- 
poses, it is the one fixed point of the sky. Science has taught us 
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that this apparent revolution of the heaven is caused by the actual 
rotation of the earth upon its own axis, and that the pole, or absolutely 
motionless point of the sky, visible to the inhabitants of the northern 
hemisphere, must consequently be situated immediately over the 
North-pole of our earth, but so far as practical knowledge of the 
stars goes we have not improved very much upon the methods of the 
old Phoenician merchantmen. Only the clouds could hide from 
the pilot’s eye these two Bears— 


** Arctos oceani metuentes zequore tingi.” 


The Homeric poems, composed some nine centuries before Christ, 
show that several of the constellations were, even then, known to the 
Greeks by the names which they still continue to bear. Ulysses, in 
the “Odyssey,” “ skilfully steers his bark, and sleep falls not upon his 
eyes as he keeps them fixed upon the Pleiades, late-setting Bodies, and 
the Bear (also called the Waggon), which turns itself in the same place, 
and watches Orion, and alone has no share in ocean baths.” And, 
in the “Iliad,” old Priam compares Achilles, whom he sees ad- 
vancing to slay his son Hector, to “a star which rises in summer, 
and whose resplendent rays shine among many stars in the dead of 
night. It men call the Dog of Orion. Very bright is that star, but 
it is a portent of ill, and brings excess of heat to miserable mortals.” 

Of the constellations mentioned in the above passages, Orion was 
pictured as a mighty hunter, of gigantic size and strength (the 
Nimrod of the Greeks). Accompanied by his dog Sirius, “ the 
scorcher,” most brilliant of all stars, he advances to give the 
Great Bear the coup de grace, while that huge animal seems slowly to 
turn at bay near the pole. The Pleiads were daughters of Atlas, 
chased by Orion. Their name has been derived from zAeiv, to sail, 
because so long as they appeared in the sky, navigation was con- 
sidered safe. There wasa curious tradition among the ancients, that 
there were once seven stars in this group. Only six are now visible 
to the naked eye. “Quz septem dici sex tamen esse solebant,” says 
Ovid. The legend founded upon this alleged disappearance of one 
of the component lights was that a daughter of Atlas married a 
mortal, and so her light was dimmed. Another cluster which is 
mentioned in the Homeric poems, the /Hyades, or rainy stars, fore- 
told wet weather. Later poets represent the Pleiads as a flock of 
pigeons, rederdcec, and the Hyades, by a similar play upon the name, 
as a herd of piglings, bacec, chased by the celestial hunter. Agricul- 
tural man saw in the constellation of the Great Bear the repre- 
sentation of a waggon or plough, and Zodzes was the man in charge 
of its team of oxen. 
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One of the Hesiodic poems, “* The Works and Days,” composed, 
perhaps, a century and a half later than the Homeric, gives precept 
upon precept to farmer and mariner, and teaches them how to 
observe the seasons, at a period when almanacks are as yet unknown. 

“ When the Pleiads, daughters of Atlas, rise, begin your harvest ; 
when they set, your ploughing. When, after the winter solstice, 
Zeus has fulfilled sixty days of winter, then it is that Arcturus, having 
left the sacred stream of Ocean, rises in the twilight brightly beam- 
ing, prune your vines. When Sirius parches head and knees, and the 
body is dried up by reason of heat, then sit in the shade and drink. 
When Orion and Sirius have reached mid-heaven, and rosy-fingered 
dawn beholds Arcturus, then gather and carry home your grape 
clusters. When, flying the impetuous might of Ovion, the Pleiads 
sink into the misty deep, then rage blasts of wind, haul ashore your 
ship and cover her around with stones.” 

The mention of the solstice here and elsewhere in the poem im- 
plies careful astronomical observation. Arcturus, “ the bear-keeper,” 
is a bright star in the constellation Bootes. 

The Greek year consisted of three seasons only. Prometheus 
enumeratesthem. ‘They had no sign,” says he, “of winter, of flowery 
spring, or fruitful summer.” In ancient Germany a similar division of 
the year prevailed, for Tacitus makes the caustic remark that, among the 
Germans, winter, spring, and summer have a meaning and a name, 
but to that people the name and blessings of autumnare alike unknown. 

It is not likely, then, that our Saxon forefathers were acquainted 
with the last-named season, and our very term autumn is an echo of 
the Roman tongue. It was the moon, and not the sun, which first 
suggested to mankind the circle of the year as a measure of time. 
The sun exhibits no changes of appearance, and his light obliterates 
all the landmarks of the sky. A luminary which is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and to-morrow, might give rise to conceptions of per- 
fection and eternity, but, beyond the alternations of day and night, 
it could suggest to men’s minds no abstract measure of time. But 
with our humble satellite it is far otherwise. The regularly recurring 
phenomena of new moon and full moon are too marked to escape 
the attention of the most obtuse and unreflecting of savages. The 
motion of the sun may be compared to that of the minute-hand of a 
clock, sweeping on hour after hour without leaving much record of 
its comparatively vast journey ; the progress of the moon, on the 
contrary, may be likened to that of the hour-hand, which registers the 
movements of its companion, and resolves them into twelve well- 
defined periods. 
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The interval between two new moons is called a lunation or 
synodic month, and twelve of such lunations were found to coincide 
very roughly with the period in which the sun returned to the goal 
in the sky from which he had started, and to correspond with the 
return of that most marked of natural phenomena, the budding of 
trees in spring. 

But after making this important discovery the calendar-makers 
plunged into a slough of difficulties, from which they were long in 
emerging. They made the natural mistake of supposing that the 
year was a standard period of time, given by divine appointment to 
man, and that the sun and moon conspired in their operations, so as 
to form in effect the hands of a great natural and infallible clock, 
contrived and regulated by the gods themselves, for the purpose of 
preserving unimpaired the cycle of their own religious festivals. 

But such, alas! is not the case. The tropical year, which is the 
period in which the sun appears to make a complete circuit of the 
heaven, or, to state the same thing in scientific language, the period 
within which the earth actually makes one complete revolution in its 
orbit round the sun, consists of 365 days. Iam disregarding the 
fraction. 

Now the lunation (or interval between new moon and new moon, 
or full moon and full moon) consists of 29} days, so that twelve 
lunations make up a cycle of only 354 days. Andso it came to pass 
that people who reckoned by the moon had finished their year 11 days 
before the sun had accomplished his full course, and the ever- 
accumulating difference between the solar year and twelve lunations 
gradually shifted the first day of the civil year backward, step by step, 
until, if left to itself, it had made the tour of the seasons. And so 
all was confusion, the Athenians beginning their year at the summer 
solstice, the Spartans at the autumnal equinox. The ingenuity of 
man was therefore exercised in solving the problem of how, by the 
insertion or addition of intercalary or supernumerary days, to keep 
lunar time abreast of solartime. The want of perfect scientific in- 
struments prevented the ancients from exactly hitting off to a nicety 
the respective lengths of the solar and lunar year, and what addition 
must consequently be made to the latter in order to reconcile it with 
the former. And so the cooking of the calendar was spoilt, as much 
by the uncertainty as by the number of the cooks employed in the 
process. They sometimes added too much, sometimes too little, of 
the necessary ingredient. 

The old Greeks, who reckoned by the moon, made use of a year 
of 360 days. Their calculation was founded upon the double error 
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that a lunation consists of exactly 30 days (whereas it contains only 
29 days, 12 hours and 44 minutes), and that twelve lunations 
amounting to 360 days coincide with the solar year. 

Hence we learn from Herodotus that the Cilicians paid a tribute 
of 360 white horses, being one horse for every day in the year. One 
of the things which most struck the same historian, during his visit 
to Egypt, was the native method of regulating the calendar. Their 
superior knowledge of astronomy had taught the people of that 
country to divide the civil year into 365 days, and so make it very 
nearly correspond with the natural circuit of the seasons, whereas the 
more cumbrous Greek method was to add biennially to their standard 
year of 360 days an intercalary “ month,” equivalent to the difference 
between solar and civil time. 

That the solar year consisted of 365 complete days was a matter 
of common knowledge from a comparatively early period, but there 
is an insidious fraction involved in the calculation, which puzzled 
the early astronomers and has been the cause of endless trouble 
to the makers of calendars. 

There was a tradition among the Romans that their mythical 
king, Romulus, had invented a year of ten months only, and that 
his successor, Numa, had added two more to make up twelve. 

The origin of this story appears to be that a sequence of months 
bore numerical names : Quintilis (July), Sexttlis (August), September, 
October, November, December, while the two last, January and Feb- 
ruary, were not numbered. Julius Czsar reformed the Roman 
Calendar in the year 46 B.c. He shifted the commencement of the 
year back to January 1, and, acting upon the advice of an expert 
from the school of astronomy at Alexandria, he fixed the length of 
the civil year at 3654 days. The fraction of 6 hours amounted at 
the expiration of four years to one complete day of 24 hours, and 
so he ordered that every fourth year the sixth day before the calends 
of March should be reckoned twice. Hence the origin of the name 
Bissextile for leap year. It might be supposed that Czesar’s astro- 
nomical reckoning, if not absolutely perfect, was yet sufficiently so 
for all the practical purposes of daily life. But no! His year of 
3654 days was longer than the natural solar year by 11 minutes and 
14 seconds, and the result was that, in the year of grace 1582, the 
civil time had become so fast, that while the equinox, according to 
the calendar, fell on March 11, the equinox de facto did not fall 
until ro days later, on the 21st of the same month. Pope Gregory 
XIII. therefore cut ten days off the year 1582, by reckoning October 5 
in that year as the 15th day of the month. But there still remained 
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a risk of future error, for the discrepancy between the Julian and 
Gregorian calendars would continue to accumulate as of old. It 
was ascertained that this discrepancy of 11 minutes and 14 seconds 
would amount, in the course of four centuries, to three complete 
days, and, in order to eliminate those superfluous days, it was 
directed by the Pope that three out of every four years com- 
mencing a new century should not be leap year. Thus the year 
1600 was leap year, but 1700 and 1800 were not, rgoo will not 
be, but the year 2000 will contain the extra day. Thus equilibrium 
is preserved, and the calendar is rendered for the future as nearly 
free from error as it is possible for the wit of man to make it. 
The Gregorian calendar, or new style, was not adopted by the 
English until the year 1752, when the discrepancy between it and 
the Julian calendar, or old style, had grown to eleven days ; so we cut 
off that period from the year 1752, by reckoning September 3 as 
the 14th. The difference between the two calendars now amounts 
to twelve days, as will be seen on reference to the almanacks of 
Eastern Europe, where the old style still prevails. 

My object, in thus digressing somewhat from my subject, has 
been to show that we are indebted to the old Greek astronomers 
of Alexandria for the compilation of the calendar which we are 
using at this moment. Its final correction in the sixteenth century 
was only one of small detail, and even that was accomplished 
before the invention of the telescope. 

Thales of Miletus, one of the seven sages, was the first astronomer 
of any note among the Greeks. He lived about 640 B.c., and 
founded the Ionic school of philosophy. He traced the ecliptic, or 
pathway of the sun through the sky, and was cognisant of its oblique 
position with regard to the equator. He wrote a description of the 
equinox and solstice, but, as his writings are lost, we only know his 
doctrines from the accounts given by others. 

The earth, according to his theory, was a flat plane, and floated 
upon a vast body of water. He knew that the moon’s light was a 
reflection from the sun, that an eclipse of the moon was due to the 
interposition of the earth. between that planet and the sun, and an 
eclipse of the sun to the intervention of the moon between the earth 
and the sun. He introduced to the Greek mariners the Little Bear 
of the Phcenicians, as a mark by which to steer their ships. An 
eclipse of the sun, which brought a battle to an abrupt termination, 
is said to have been predicted by him, perhaps after the event. But 
this learned recluse, and originator of the proverb “ Know thyself,’ 
was not infallible, for it is related that one night, when he was led 
forth by an old dame to look at the stars, as was his wont, he fell 
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into a ditch, and when he began to bewail his unlucky fate, his con- 
ductress exclaimed, “ Do you think, Thales, that you can possibly 
understand what is in the sky, when you can’t even see what is down 
at your feet ?” 

Anaximander, a pupil of Thales, so far departed from the doc- 
trines of his master as to conceive the earth as a cylindrical body, 
suspended in the exact centre of the universe. “For,” said he, 
“since the earth is equidistant from the vault of heaven in every 
direction, there is no particular reason why it should move in one 
direction more than in another.” To “the plain man,” who prided 
himself on his common sense, this argument must have appeared 
unanswerable. Anaximander introduced the sun-dial into Greece. 
It consisted of an upright rod (yv#pwr) set in the centre of a hollow 
hemisphere (xéAo¢), on the inner surface of which were marked 
twelve divisions, representing twelve hours of daylight. Herodotus 
attributes its invention to the Babylonians. The Greeks had been 
long acquainted with the gnomon, or pillar, which cast a shade on 
the ground, and showed by its shortest shadow the moment of noon 
when the sun had reached the meridian, while a comparison of all 
the meridian shadows during the year would indicate the time of the 
solstices. Aristophanes tells us that guests were invited when the 
shadow of the gnomon was of such and such a length. The sun-dial 
proper was probably coming into use at Rome about 220 B.c., for 
Plautus makes his hungry parasite say, “‘ May the gods confound the 
man who first invented hours and put this sun-dial here, to cut my 
day to pieces. When I was a boy, my stomach was my sun-dial,” &c. 

In the fifth century before Christ, Anaximenes taught that the 
stars were fixed like nails in the solid hemisphere of heaven, and 
with it they circled around the earth, but could not pass underneath 
it, because, no doubt, he believed like his contemporary Xenophanes, 
that the foundations of the earth lie at an unfathomable depth 
beneath our feet. The sun, too, as he imagined, circled around the 
earth, but its light was hidden at night by a chain of lofty mountains 
in the northern regions. Parmenides, who lived about the same 
period, is reported by Diogenes Laertes to have been the first to 
teach that the earth was a sphere, fixed at the centre of the universe. 
Anaxagoras, who was born a generation later, started the sensational 
theory that the moon was inhabited, and as he moreover attributed 
eclipses and other celestial phenomena to purely natural causes, he 
was branded as an atheist and excluded from society, a fate which 
has since befallen many another professor of science. He died in 
banishment. In the same century lived Philolaus, a disciple of 
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Pythagoras, founder of a celebrated school of philosophy in Italy. 
The doctrine which he and other Pythagoreans taught was that sun, 
moon, stars, and earth alike revolve, in circular orbits, around an 
imaginary fixed point in the heavens, which they called “ the central 
fire,” a decided step, it will be observed, in the direction of our 
modern views. Cicero informs us that another astronomer of the 
same school, Nicetas by name, asserted that the earth rotated upon 
its own axis. Plato propounded the same theory in his work known 
as “ Timzus,” but some commentators explain that what Plato really 
meant to say was, that just as a ball of string is wound upon a stick, 
so the stationary earth is wrapped around the axis of the heavens. 
However that may be, Nicetas and Plato were the first to suggest, 
intentionally or unintentionally, to the Greek mind, the idea that the 
earth rotated like a spinning-top. Plato tells us the names by which 
the five planets visible to the naked eye were known to the Greeks : 
Lucifer, otherwise Hesperus, the morning and evening star (Venus) ; 
Stilbon, “ the glittering” (Mercury) ; Pyroeis, the fiery planet (Mars) ; 
Phaellion (Jupiter) ; and Phzenon, the slowest in its course (Saturn). 
It was the fashion at this period for astronomers to visit Egypt, and 
the novel theories which were put forward at this date were, no 
doubt, the result of their contact with the scientific people of that 
country. 

We have now reached the fourth century before Christ, during 
which the celebrated Greek, Eudoxus, went to study astronomy in 
Egypt. So great was his enthusiasm that he shaved off his eyebrows, 
according to the priestly custom of the country, and consulted the 
bull Apis as to his future. The sacred beast licked his garments, 
and the priests said that it was an omen which portended an early 
death. He made the Greeks acquainted with the use of the sphere 
and the year of 365} days. He also calculated the respective 
periods occupied by the planets in their circular journeys, a branch 
of science which he had evidently acquired in Egypt, for the Greeks 
hitherto had not paid much attention to the motions of these 
wandering stars, and it is to Egypt that Seneca refers our knowledge 
on the subject. 

The Egyptians invented, or borrowed from Babylon, a sequence 
of seven days, each of which was dedicated to one of the wandering 
bodies of the heaven. The first day was assigned to the planet 
Saturn, the second day to the sun, the third day to the moon, the 
fourth day to the planet Mars, the fifth to the planet Mercury, the 
sixth to the planet Jupiter, and the seventh to the planet Venus. 
This was the origin of the week as a measure of time. It was quite 
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unknown to the ancient Greeks, but the Romans eventually adopted 
the system, and substituted Latin names for those by which the 
planets were known in Egypt. The French still preserve the Roman 
nomenclature of the days of the week. Dimanche, or Dies Dominicalts, 
“the Lord’s day,” has supplanted the old term des solis, or “ sun- 
day,” but the others still bear the Latin names of planets. The 
English and Germans, in adopting the same system, have in some 
cases substituted the names of those native deities whom they 
supposed to resemble the gods of ancient Rome. These names of 
the week-days are the result of the astronomical labours of the old 
Egyptians ; but the process by which each day obtained its present 
name is so curious, that I venture to trouble the reader with a short 
account of it. 

‘The priests of Egypt had rightly conjectured that Saturn was the 
most distant of the known planets, and next to it, in order of astro- 
nomical distance, they placed Jupiter, followed by Mars, the sun, 
Venus, Mercury, and the moon. But this, it will be observed, is not 
the order in which the days of the week are named, and the explana- 
tion is as follows. The Egyptians, like the Babylonians, divided the 
day and night into two periods of twelve hours each, as we still continue 
to do, and each hour of the twenty-four was dedicated to one of the 
planets, in the astronomical order indicated above. The first hour 
of the first day (Saturday) was accordingly dedicated to Saturn, and 
that planet was believed to preside, par excellence, over the whole of 
that day. The second hour of Saturday was dedicated to Jupiter, 
the third hour to Mars, and so on in thesame astronomical order. Now, 
if we continue to deal out the hours as we would a pack of cards to 
each of the seven in turn, the sun will be found to obtain the first 
hour of the second day (Sunday), and consequently rules the whole 
of that day. The moon and the other four planets will each like- 
wise in turn obtain the frs¢ hour of the several days which continue 
to bear their respective names, and over them they accordingly 
preside. 

The greatest astronomer whom the fourth century B.c. pro- 
duced was Aristotle. He has written two works, called respectively 
“Meteorology” and “The Heavens,” in which we can trace the 
gradual evolution of astronomy from the crude conjectures of the 
early observers of the sky to something like a scientific system. He 
argues very reasonably that the earth must be spherical in form, for 
the shadow cast upon the moon at her eclipse is invariably circular, 
and since that shadow is projected by the earth, it necessarily follows 
that the earth is a sphere. Again, he draws the same inference from 
the variation in the altitude of a fixed star, according as the observer 
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shifts his position from a northern to a southern latitude, and vice 
versa, until by going back sufficiently far from the original stand- 
point of observation, the star ceases to appear above the horizon at 
all. This illustration is, of course, the same in principle as that of 
the gradual disappearance from sight of the outward-bound ship in 
the offing. The constantly circular appearance of the moon during 
an eclipse of the sun convinced Aristotle that the former body is 
spherical too; and, if the moon is a sphere, are not the other 
heavenly bodies of similar form? The spherical stars then were, in 
his opinion, rigidly attached to the inner surface of the great revolv- 
ing hollow globe of glass or crystal which forms the visible sky. 
Within that, again, revolved a number of other concentric hollow 
globes of transparent crystal, to each of which was affixed the sun, 
the moon, or one of the planets, for in no other conceivable manner 
could he possibly account for the complex movements of those 
roving bodies. He was aware that some of the planets are more 
distant than the sun, for that had been discovered by astronomers 
of Egypt and Babylon, and he himself had actually observed the 
planet Mars pass behind the moon’s disc, so it, at least, was more 
distant from the earth than the moon. 

The rapidity with which these great crystalline globes or spheres 
revolved, wheel within wheel, was so great, that the friction of the air 
caused the stellar bodies which were affixed to them to become 
incandescent and burst into flame. Aristotle’s view that the Milky 
Way is of the same nature as that of meteors and comets, but more 
widely diffused, sounds quite “up to date.” But the great philo- 
sopher, strangely enough, viewed with disapproval any doctrine that 
gave the earth any movement whatsoever, either of translation 
through space, or of rotation about an axis, and Euclid was of the 
same opinion. 

About the middle of the third century, there lived at Alexandria 
a Greek named Aristarchus, who unhesitatingly asserted that it was 
the sun, and not the earth, which was at rest in the centre of the 
universe, and that the earth not only rotated on its axis, but (attached 
to its hollow sphere of glass) revolved around the sun. Aristarchus 
was evidently a man who lived before his proper time, for his opinions 
were rejected by the philosophers of the day, and lay dormant for 
eighteen centuries, until they were again propounded as a novel theory 
by Copernicus. 

About this period, the city of Alexandria was becoming the focus 
of Greek learning. Founded by Alexander the Great about 330 B.c., 
it grew, under his successor Ptolemy, into acity of palaces, and the 
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centre of a vast population of Jews and Greeks. Its great museum 
comprised a library of many hundred thousands of volumes, which 
perished by fire when Julius Cesar laid siege to the city. It also 
contained an observatory, furnished with the best mathematical in- 
struments that science could devise, and a school of philosophy that 
produced such brilliant scholars as Euclid and Archimedes. The 
conquest of Babylon by Alexander the Great had made the Greeks 
acquainted with the scientific lore of a nation which had early become 
advanced in the knowledge of astronomy ; and since another ancient 
centre of the same learning was Egypt, whose accumulated stock of 
facts and observations had now become accessible, it is not surprising 
that the Greek study of the heavenly bodies took a new turn and 
began to assume a strictly scientific form. 

It was not until a generation later than Aristarchus that people 
began to grow out of the ancient belief that the stars and planets 
were dependent on crystal globes for support and assistance in per- 
forming their daily course ; but in the second century B.c., Hippar- 
chus taught that they moved freely in space, and resolved their move- 
ments into eccentric circles and epicycles, an idea first mooted by 
Apollonius of Perga. Hipparchus discovered the eccentricity of the 
ecliptic by observing that the sun took two days more to pass from 
the spring equinox to the summer solstice than it did to pass from 
the latter to the autumn equinox. He also discovered the precession 
of the equinoxes, the evection of the moon, the eccentricity of her 
orbit, and its inclination to the plane of the ecliptic. 

The Greeks, as we have seen, divided their year into twelve luna- 
tions. Hence the division of the sun’s path (or ecliptic, as astronomers 
call it) into twelve portions, represented by the signs of the zodiac. 
The ancient astronomer was wont to mark the sun down at a par- 
ticular point on the horizon, and when daylight faded, he observed 
the constellation which occupied that portion of the sky. After a 
long course of such observations he ascertained that at one new moon 
the sun sets in the region occupied by the starry figure of the Lion, 
while at the following new moon it sinks out of sight in that quarter 
of the heaven in which the constellation of the Bull is most con- 
spicuous. When twelve moons had waxed and waned the sun was 
once more seen to set in the Lion, and so the sun’s annual path was 
gradually traced through a series of twelve great constellations, and 
was divided into twelve portions, each distinguished by a {gdy, or 
“ animal-figure” of stars. 

The antiquity of the zodiac is shown by the fables which have 
grown around its signs. Even if the evidence of the Phoenician 
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Porphyry were wanting, we could hardly fail to refer the myth of the 
labours of Heracles to an astronomical source. They are nothing 
more than the contests of the Phcenician sun-god, Melkarth, with 
the monsters of the sky in his annual progress through the heaven, 
clothed in a Greek dress, transferred to a Greek hero, and localised 
in Greek territory. An analysis of the story shows that its originators 
and adapters were well acquainted with the motions of the more im- 
portant groups of stars. 

About a month after the summer solstice, which was regarded by 
some of the Greek states as the commencement of the year, the sun 
enters the zodiacal sign of Leo, and the first labour of Heracles was 
his contest with the Nemean Lion. One month later the sun passes 
to the sign Virgo, when the constellation Hydra sets, and Heracles 
was said to have slain the great water-snake of Lerna. In Septem- 
ber, when the sun enters the sign Libra, the constellations of the 
Boar and the Centaur rise, the latter bearing in his arms a cask of 
autumn wine ; and so the story goes that Heracles, when on his way 
to kill a boar which ravaged Arcadia, paid a visit to a friendly 
centaur, who broached a cask of wine in his honour. Its fragrant 
aroma attracted other centaurs, and a battle ensued, in which the 
latter were slain by the hero’s arrows, and his host amongst the 
number. Next month, when the sign Scorpio is occupied, the con- 
stellation of the Stag (comprised in the group of Cassiopeia) rises, 
and the fable continues that Heracles was sent in pursuit of the 
golden-horned hart that haunted Arcadian groves. November sees 
the sun in the sign Sagittarius, and then the birds of the sky, the 
vulture, eagle, and swan, seem to rise on their pinions, and the solar 
giant is figured as engaging in combat with the three carnivorous 
birds of the Stymphalian lake. The next to receive the sun is the 
sign Capricornus. ‘Then the fiery stream, which flows from Aquarius, 
disappears from view, for has not Heracles diverted it to cleanse 
the farmyard of the King of Elis? When, in the middle of January, 
the sun reaches the sign of Aquarius, the constellation of the Bull 
crosses the meridian, and that is why the wandering hero is reported 
to have thrown the Cretan bull across his shoulders, and brought 
him alive to Mycenz. Thesign of Pisces is entered in the following 
month, and Pegasus, the divine horse, appearing in the sky, suggested 
the corresponding labour, which was to bring the wild mares of 
‘Thrace to Mycenz. On the sun’s entry into Aries, there rises the 
constellation Argo, the ship in which Heracles sailed in quest of the 
ram's golden fleece, when on his way to procure the girdle of the 
Amazon Queen. In April the sun is in Taurus, and the labour 
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imposed upon the mythical giant is to drive off the Bulls of Geryon 
from Spain. ‘That locality is obviously suggested bythe Phcenician 
legend, for it was near the Straits of Gibraltar, where stood the 
famous temple of Melkarth, and the pillars of Melkarth, or “ pillars of 
Hercules,” as they were afterwards called. The Dog-star rose when 
the sun entered the sign of Gemini, and the hero was known to have 
been successful in his task of dragging the dog Cerberus from the 
lower world. In June, the last month of the year, the sun entered 
the sign Cancer, and Heracles is seen to crush with his foot the head 
of the dragon which guards the golden fruits that glitter in the 
western sky, the apples of the Hesperides. The setting of the 
constellations of the Centaur and the River, at the conclusion of the 
solar cycle, gave rise to the curious myth of the death of Heracles, 
caused by his having arrayed himself in a robe dipped in the blood 
of a centaur, whom he had slain as it was crossing a river. The com- 
mencement of a new year is typified by the great hero’s being raised 
to immortality. 

The results of all the labours of all the old astronomers were 
digested by Claudius Ptolemy, a Greek of Alexandria, who lived in 
thesecond century of ourown era. He finally decided that the spherical 
earth lies absolutely motionless in the exact centre of the hollow 
sphere of heaven, which whirls around us upon an axis of its own. 
His views are recorded in a work called “ Syntaxis,” or sometimes 
by its Arabic name “Almagest,” and received the approval of 
the Christian and Mahomedan authorities alike. It was the standard 
work on astronomy during the middle ages, and was only superseded 
when the Prussian Copernicus published, in 1543, his celebrated work, _ 
which bore the suggestive title De Revolutionibus. 

The telescope was not conceived in a day. One of its component 
parts, a lens of rock crystal, has been found amongst the débris of 
Assyrian civilisation of which the mounds of Nimroud are formed, 
though we are not entitled to infer that it was used for astronomical 
purposes. Roger Bacon had suggested the principle of the instrument 
in 1250. One was actually constructed by a Dutch spectacle-maker 
in 1608, a year before Galileo pointed his celebrated tube to heaven, 
and pryed into the secrets of the universe. Hero of Alexandria sug- 
gested the principle of the steam-engine when he constructed what 
he chose to call an £o/ofile, two and a half centuries before the birth 
of Christ, while in England Captain Savery anticipated Watt, who is 
usually credited with the invention, by two centuries. In like manner, 
the profound discoveries of modern astronomical science were not 
sudden inspirations of genius. Newton was indebted to Copernicus 
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for having suggested the doctrine of gravitation, an idea of which 
appears to have dawned in Aristotle’s mind. The Copernican 
theory itself was undoubtedly a revival of the views anciently held, as 
we have seen, by Aristarchus, and was identified by the Holy 
Inquisition with those which were inculcated, at a still earlier date, 
by astronomers of the Pythagorean school. ‘Thus, doctrines hesi- 
tatingly advanced in a past generation have often been rejected with 
scorn or consigned to oblivion. Many centuries later the very same 
doctrines have been again revived, and enunciated with greater 
boldness or greater skill to a more enlightened generation, who has 
accepted them {without doubt, and while bestowing the crown of 
merit upon their contemporary, as the originator of the theory, has 
overlooked the fact of how much he is indebted to hints which have 
been casually let fall by former labourers in the same field, to 
observations of phenomena which they had made without fully com- 
prehending their import, to their shrewd guesses, which often brought 
them so near a great discovery that our only wonder is how they 
could possibly have missed it. 

Considerations such as these tempt us every now and then to 
hark back and take up the trail afresh, amongst the quaint, and, for 
the most part, exploded theories of ancient Greek philosophy. 

THOMAS H. B. GRAHAM, 
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FAMOUS LEARS. 


HE revival of “King Lear” at the Lyceum Theatre is an 

event of exceptional dramatic importance, not only on account 
of the personal interest which centres in Mr. Irving’s appearance as 
the king, but also because it gives us an opportunity of seeing if 
modern culture is more appreciative than popular opinion has 
hitherto been with regard to this most tragic and A%schylean of the 
Shakespearean plays. For it can hardly be questioned that “ Lear” 
has never taken hold of the admiring regard of playgoers as 
‘** Hamlet,” “Othello,” and “Macbeth” have done. Yet in all the 
greater elements of tragedy it has been held by competent judges to 
surpass any of these. Nothing outside the Greek drama is charged 
with such an intensity of pathos, so prolonged and agonising a moral 
convulsion, and so sublime a contempt for the accepted conven- 
tionalities of dramatic construction. Lear’s mental overthrow is 
Titanic in its awful and stupendous impressiveness. Perhaps it is this 
very quality which has made the tragedy so unattractive, relatively 
speaking, to “the general.” Even the noblest acting can scarcely 
grasp the full measure of emotions cast in such heroic mould. 
Charles Lamb, who had a fine critical faculty, maintained that 
“Lear” was unsuited to theatrical representation. ‘ To see Lear 
acted,” he wrote, “to see an old man tottering about the stage with 
a walking-stick, turned out of doors by his daughters in a rainy night, 
has nothing in it but what is painful and disgusting. We want to 
take him into shelter and relieve him. That is all the feeling which 
the acting of Lear ever produced in me. But the Lear of Shake- 
speare cannot be acted. The contemptible machinery by which they 
mimic the storm which he goes out in is not more inadequate to 
represent the horrors of the real elements than any actor can be to 
represent Lear ; they might more easily propose to personate the Satan 
of Milton upon the stage, or one of Michael Angelo’s terrible figures. 
The greatness of Lear is not in corporal dimension, but in intellec- 
tual ; the explosions of his passion are terrible as a volcano, they are 
storms turning up and disclosing to the bottom that sea, his mind, 
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with all its vast riches... .. On the stage we see nothing but cor- 
poral infirmities and weakness, the impotence of rage; while we 
read it, we see not Lear, but we are Lear—we are in his mind, we are 
sustained by a grandeur which baffles the malice of daughters and 
storms ; in the aberrations of his reason we discover a mighty irregular 
power of reasoning, immethodised from the ordinary purposes of life, 
but exerting its powers, as the wind bloweth where it listeth, at will 
upon the corruptions and abuses of mankind.” 

Hazlitt was pretty much of the same opinion, and it seems not 
unlikely that the inadequacy of the stage “Lear” prior to the days 
of Macready—an inadequacy that was partly due to scenic short- 
comings and partly to impertinent alterations of the text—may have 
helped to crystallise a similar judgment in the popular mind. 
However that may be, “Lear” has never yet been regarded by 
managers as a money-making play ; its appearances have been fitful 
and brief; and it remains to be seen if Mr. Irving, with his loyal 
reverence for the text and his lavish outlay on spectacular effects, 
will so reverse the prejudice of “the many-headed beast” as to 
secure for the Lyceum “ Lear” one of those phenomenal runs for 
which the theatre is famous. 

Lear is beyond question one of the most difficult characters to 
portray in the whole range of dramatic literature. This is one 
reason why fewer actors have distinguished themselves in the part 
than in Hamlet, Othello, Romeo, or Macbeth. It requires a wide 
grasp of varying and opposite emotions ; a combination of great 
physical power with subtle intellectual xuances ; a towering majesty 
of personal influence ; a penetrating insight into the pathology of mad- 
ness under peculiar conditions, and the necessary delicacy of touch to 
delineate the growth and progress of the disease. Lear stands out 
as the representative of a crushed and humbled absolutism. His 
authority is paramount, his will irresistible, his lightest word an over- 
mastering command. In him the kingly office is an autocracy to 
which the most abject flattery and the most subservient submission 
appear but as part of the natural order of things. He brooks neither 
contradiction nor the faintest show of .indepeudence. His fiercely 
callous punishment of Cordelia for the simple offence of declining to 
compete with the hollow lip-service of her sisters, is but a mani- 
festation of that egoism of authority which had grown out of the 
barbarous conception of primitive kingship. If this is not clearly 
apprehended by the actor, and indicated in the brief opening scenes, 
the shock to his outraged dignity which throws Lear into a fury of 
passion, and makes him pour forth like a torrent of molten lava the 
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maledictions of his volcanic rage, becomes not only unintelligible, 
but grotesque. Shakespeare dared a situation which has no counter- 
part out of Greek tragedy, but the instinct of his genius was true; 
and although very few actors are capable of rising to the necessities 
of this situation, yet, when they are, the impression they produce is 
overpowering in its vehement and thrilling intensity. 

Nothing could be more instinct with dramatic propriety than the 
introduction of the rage of the physical world as a background for 
the stupendous upheaval going on in the king’s mind. Every detail 
of the development of Lear’s acute mania is vividly true to scientific 
experience. Yet, though the literary outlines are sharply distinct, 
and the symptoms would do credit to the delineation of an expert in 
mental disease, yet the actor has to fill in a hundred suggestive 
touches, gathered from close and personal study of the afflicted. 
The text alone depicts for the reader the growth and violence of 
Lear’s malady, but on the stage the supplementary aid of acted 
indications is needed to give the picture the completeness and 
actuality of life. To do this without overdoing it, requires a con- 
summate dexterity of touch—the instinctive grasp of a great actor. 
Macready had this, Edmund Kean had it, so probably had Garrick, 
so unquestionably has Henry Irving. 

Notwithstanding the enormous difficulty of getting any man with 
the physical qualities and supreme command of emotions necessary ' 
for an even tolerable portrayal of Lear, there have been, unless 
records grossly falsify the facts, several notable exponents of the 
character. Before furnishing some particulars of the chief among 
these it may be worth while to point out that the first perform- 
ance of the tragedy took place nearly 286 years ago. This appears 
from the title-page of the first quarto, which reads as follows :— 
“‘M. William Shakspeare : His True Chronicle Historie of the life and 
death of King Lear and his three Daughters. With the vnfortunate 
life of Edgar, sonne and heire to the Earle of Gloster, and his sullen 
and assumed humor of Tom of Bedlam. As it was played before 
the King’s Maiestie at Whitehall vpon S. Stephen’s night in Christmas 
Hollidayes. By his Maiestie’s seruants playing vsually at the Gloabe 
on the Bancke-side. London Printed for Nathaniel Butter, and are 
to be sold at his shop in Paul’s Churchyard at the signe of the Pide 
Bull neere St. Austin’s gate. 1608.” Probably the play was written 
some time between 1604 and 1606. It was founded principally upon 
Holinshed’s Chronicle, Harsnet’s “ Declaration of Egregious Popish 
[mpostures,” and Sidney’s “ Arcadia” (for the episode of Gloster 
and his sons). Some use, but very little, may also have been made 
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of an old play called “The True Chronicle Historie of King Leir,” 
Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene,” and Higgins’s “ Mirror for Magistrates.” 
Richard Burbage was probably the first representative of Lear, and 
his conception of the part, as of other principal characters in the 
Shakespearean drama, no doubt became traditional with his successors. 
We know from Flecknoe that his was a Protean nature, and that heso 
' identified himself with the character he was playing, that he would 
continue to act his part even during the intervals while in the dress- 
ing-room ; but no records have come down which enable us to make 
even a remote guess at his manner or his methods. The same may 
be said, so far as King Lear is concerned, of Betterton—the next 
actor of note whose name is identified with the Shakespearean drama. 
It is well known that he played a version of “ Lear” at the Duke’s 
Theatre in 1681, and afterwards both at Drury Lane and the Hay- 
market. “Yet,” says Davies, in his “ Dramatic Miscellany,” “ much 
has been said by Downes, by the Zaé/er, by Cibber, and others, of 
Betterton’s uncommon powers of action and utterance in several of 
Shakespeare’s principal parts, particularly Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, 
and Brutus, but no writer has taken notice of his exhibition of Lear, 
a part of equal consequence, and requiring as perfect skill in the 
player as any of them. I am almost tempted to believe that this 
tragedy, notwithstanding that Tate’s alterations were approved, was 
not in such an equal degree of favour with the public as “ Hamlet,” 
“Othello,” and many other of our poet’s dramas. The Spectators, 
when they were first published, contained theatrical advertisements, 
but no “ Lear” is, I believe, to be found amongst them. Had it been 
a favourite tragedy, Wilks, after the death of Betterton, would, in all 
probability, have seized Lear for his friend John Mills, and this would 
have served the double purpose of elevating his favourite and of 
depressing Booth, whose pretensions to the character were more just. 
It is in vain, therefore, to talk of Betterton’s Lear, for we know 
nothing of it.” 

The version in which Betterton played, and which held the stage, 
with very little alteration, till the time of Macready, was the work of 
Nahum Tate, who shares with Brady the questionable honour of 
having turned the Psalms of David into verse which is only one re- 
move from doggerel. Lamb caustically remarks that Tate put a hook 
in the nostrils of the leviathan (Lear), that the showmen of the scene 
might draw the mighty beast about more easily. Tate’s sense of 
poetical justice was not satisfied with the deaths of Lear and Cordelia; 
he wanted the piece to end happily, so he gave Cordelia a lover in 
the person of Edgar, and made her forget her old father, and “not 
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only find time to listen to the lover, but to retire with him into a 
cave to dry her clothes before she proceeds any further.” Mr. Tate, 
in his dedication, ingenuously remarks, “I found that the new 
modelling of this story would force me sometimes on the difficult 
task of making the chiefest persons speak something like their 
character, on matter whereof I had no ground in my author. I 
found the whole to answer your account of it : a heap of jewels un- 
strung and unpolished, yet so dazzling in their disorder that I soon 
perceived I had found a treasure.” . One of the expedients resorted 
to by this ruthless adaptor to improve the regularity of the construc- 
tion was to cut the Fool out of the play! The touching picture of 
Lear bearing in the body of his dead daughter was expunged, since 
Cordelia was not put to death; and instead of the terrible climax of 
the old king’s collapse after the expiring flicker of recovered sanity, 
we get a fatherly benediction on the happy pair, and a “tag” of the 
most approved transpontine fashion : 


Gloster. Now, gentle gods, give Gloster his discharge. 
Lear. No, Gloster, thou hast business yet for life. 
Thou, Kent, and I, retired to some close cell, 
Will quietly pass our short reserves of time 
In calm reflection on our sev’ral fortunes, 
Cheered with relation of the prosperous reign 
Of this celestial pair :' thus its remains 
Shall in its even course of thought be past, 
Enjoy the present hour, nor fear the last. 
[Zxeunt omnes. 


Barton Booth and James Quin essayed, with partial success, the 
character of Lear, but it was not until Garrick arrived on the scene 
that histrionic genius rose to the height of the great argument. It 
was in the season 1755-6, as narrated in Dr. Doran’s “ Annals of 
the English Stage,” that Spranger Barry entered the lists, not for the 
first time, against Garrick, by acting Lear, with Miss Nossiter as 
Cordelia, which part Mrs. Cibber played to Garrick’s king. “In this 
contest Garrick,” we are told, “carried away the palm. Barry was 
dignified, pathetic, and impressive, but unequal, failing principally in 
the mad scenes, which appear to have been over-acted. It was pre- 
cisely these where Garrick was most sublime, natural, and affecting. 
There was no rant, no violence, no grimacing. The feebie, miserable, 
but still royal old man was there ; slow of motion, vague of look, 
uncertain, forgetful of all things save of the cruelty of his daughters. 
It was said for Barry that he was ‘every inch a king’ ; for Garrick, 
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that he was ‘every inch King Lear.’” The wits who admired the 
latter, repeated the epigram : 
The town has found out diff’rent ways 
To praise the different Lears ; 
To Barry they give loud huzzas ! 
To Garrick—only tears. 


Others quoted in retort the lines alluding to Garrick’s jealousy : 


Critics attend ! and judge the rival Lears ; 

While each commands applause, and each your tears. 
Then own this truth—well he performs the part 
Who touches—even Garrick to the heart. 


John Kemble acted Lear for the first time on the occasion of his 
sister’s (the great Siddons) benefit in January 1788. The greatest 
admirers of Garrick confessed that Kemble’s Lear was nearly equal to 
that of their idol ; but Boaden records that he never played it so 
grandly and so touchingly as on that night. 

During the latter part of the reign of George III., while his 
Majesty was suffering from mental affliction, “ King Lear” was, 
from proper feelings of delicacy, never performed. It will be recol- 
lected that Thackeray, in his “ Four Georges,” seizes upon the 
parallel in a passage of exquisitely solemn feeling : “ Low he lies to 
whom the proudest used to kneel once, and who was cast lower than 
the poorest ; dead, whom millions prayed for in vain. Driven off 
his throne; buffeted by rude hands ; with his children in revolt ; 
the darling of his old age killed before him untimely; our Lear 
hangs over her breathless lips and cries ‘Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a 
little !’ 

Vex not his ghost: oh! let him pass! He hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer.” 


After the king’s death the taboo on “ Lear” was withdrawn, and 
the tragedy was put in active rehearsal both at Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane. The leading réle was taken at the former by Junius 
Brutus Booth (the father of the assassin, Wilkes Booth, who slew 
President Lincoln), and Macready played Edmund and Charles 
Kemble Edgar. The performance, so far as Booth was concerned, 
was not a success, although his ranting style and passionate delivery 
gained the applause of the groundlings. When, a few weeks later, 
Edmund Kean performed Lear at the “ Lane,” with overshadowing 
supremacy, Booth retired prompily from the unequal contest. Kean 
had given enormous pains to the study of the character ; on one 
occasion, it is said, he acted scene after scene before the pier-glass 
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from midnight to noonday ; and so anxious was he to impart truth 
and natural colouring to his performance, that in order to observe the 
details and manifestations of real insanity, he constantly visited St. 
Luke’s and Bethlehem Hospitals ere he appeared in the old king. 
Opinions differ somewhat respecting Kean’s Lear, but the balance of 
testimony is to the effect that he illuminated the points of the cha- 
racter with the flashes of highest genius. Tate’s version at this time 
still held possession of the stage, and it is remarkable that such an 
impoverished edition could be made the vehicle of such thrilling 
emotions. ‘“‘ The character,” says Mr. Hawkins in his admirable life of 
Kean, “was pervaded throughout by an equal, fervid, and unabated 
brilliancy ; the old man, the king, the agonised father, the scornful 
and humbled exile, and the madman whose wanderings of intellect 
are sublime, each received an individual and adequate interpretation. 
Bannister adjudged it superior to Garrick’s ; an enthusiastic admirer 
of Kemble allowed that it surpassed the fine delineation given by 
his idol ; and a critic who, from a would-be independence of taste 
and spirit, had always been very careful of the amount of praise he 
awarded to the actor, said that he had no hesitation in declaring 
Mr. Kean’s Lear to be a chef d’euvre of acting, deserving every 
eulogium the critic has to bestow. .. . How sublimely eloquent 
was the whole performance in his praise! His warmest bursts of 
passion never removed him beyond the weakness of age ; his violence 
was that of the spirit, not of the frame ; it had words and looks of 
fire, but none of the tempestuous agitation which, had his skill been 
less consummate than it was, would have revealed strength of body 
and youth of mind. . . . The first symptoms of his distrust of 
Goneril were beautifully developed ; and when his suspicions became 
confirmed by her conduct, the actor showed that his reason began 
to tremble in the balance. The task now rose in its difficulty ; the 
actor’s power increased in proportion, and his sublimity and grandeur 
augmented with each successive scene ; and who that once heard can 
ever forget the terrors of that terrific curse, where, in the wild storm 
of his conflicting passion, he threw himself on his knees, lifted up 
his arms like withered stumps, threw his head quite back, and in that 
position, as if severed from all that held him to society, breathed a 
heart-struck prayer, like the figure of a man obtruncated ?” 

The next great Lear was Macready. I recollect being taken 
when quite a little boy to see him play it at the Theatre Royal, King 
Street, Bristol, and although the details have long since become dim, 
the general impression has never been effaced by any succeeding 
representation. I have seen Charles Kean, Phelps, Dillon, Charles 
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Calvert, Edwin Booth, and Ernesto Rossi, but none of them was 
comparable with what I faintly remember Macready to have been. 
It is, however, to others that I appeal for more vivid impressions. 
Dr. Westland Marston writes in “ Our Recent Actors” : “ His King 
Lear, as I saw it in his later days, when it had acquired a broader 
and more masculine outline than before, was, I think, his finest 
achievement in Shakespearean tragedy. To specify all the striking 
details of this great performance would need an entire essay. It may 
be said, in brief, that as the boundless arrogance of Lear was the 
sin by which he fell, so a revelation to the old man’s heart—even 
through his disordered wits—of the common ties of our humanity 
was, with Macready, the great lesson of the play. In the storm scene, 
where Lear’s madness is yet incipient, and in the still more terrible 
disclosure of the fourth act, Macready was on ground (that of 
psychology) where, if we except a few inspired characters of Edmund 
Kean, he seemed unapproachable. His dawning insanity gleamed 
out in his almost parental tenderness to the fool, as if he felt in- 
stinctively the bond between them. The recurrence to a fixed idea, 
in his obstinate and at last passionate asseveration that Edgar’s 
‘unkind daughters’ were the cause of his affliction, might, for its air 
of penetration and good faith, have been set down in the diagnosis of a 
physician. When complete aberration set in, the signs of it were aston- 
ishingly true and various. The keen, over-eager attention, the sudden 
diversion to new excitements, the light garrulousness, the unmeaning 
smile, or the abstracted silence, denoted by turns so many shifting 
moods of phantasy through which one torturing recollection, like a 
knell, heard in brief lulls of winds and waters, broke ever and anon. 
His gradual recognition of Cordelia, as the mists of delusion gradually 
lifted and dissolved, was a worthy climax to such a performance.” 
Mr. John Coleman, who, as an actor himself, naturally looked with a 
trained eye at another actor, speaks of Macready’s Lear as “not a 
transformation, but a transfiguration.” Perhaps a more partial witness, 
but still a very competent one, is Lady Pollock, who says, “In his 
Lear it seemed difficult to surpass the intensity of passion with which 
he spoke a curse upon one daughter in the first act ; yet this was as 
nothing to the succeeding passages, when Regan has taken Goneril 
by the hand. Lear was one of Macready’s greatest performances, and 
was perhaps of all the most universally admired ; its effect upon an 
audience was immense. It developed the insanity of the persecuted 
old king very gradually, it retained the peculiar character of age, 
representing the wanderings of infirm years, at that time of life when 
the passage from a healthy understanding to a disordered one is 
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hastened by any additional weakening of the physical powers. Lear’s 
overwhelming passion in his worn-out frame produced this change. 
And who that has heard can ever forget the storm of sighs and 
tears which shook the audience when the old man woke from his 
dream of madness, to fall upon Cordelia’s neck with the unrestrained 
emotion of his great age. To the horror of the first acts this appeal 
to a softer sympathy came as a relief which was an actual necessity.” 

Of the American actors who have undertaken to play Lear, Edwin 
Forrest was by all accounts the best, although Edwin Booth’s per- 
formance would take a lot of beating, as I can testify. Forrest 
came in the fulness of time to be identified with the part by his own 
countrymen. In England he was never held in very high esteem, 
and this was put down by his supporters to the jealousy of the 
Macready clique. When Macready visited the States, the Forrest 
party got up such a hostile demonstration that the English actor had 
to escape by stealth, or he would probably have been torn to pieces. 
It is related of Forrest that when, towards the end of his career, he 
was acting at St. Louis, he was feeble in health, and his lameness 
was a source of anxiety to him. After a performance of Lear, a 
friend remarked to him: ‘I never saw you play Lear so well as you 
did last night ” ; whereupon the veteran almost indignantly replied : 
“Play Lear, sir! I do of play Lear! I play Hamlet, Richard, 
Shylock, Virginius, if you please; but, by ——! I am Lear!” 
Lawrence Barrett and John McCullough were two other American 
actors who won admiration in Lear. Edwin Booth’s Lear is familiar 
to many English playgoers. It was not only powerful, but highly 
finished in detail; yet it struck me as being a work of art rather than 
the inspiration of genius—a carefully thought-out and elaborated 
study, instead of a seemingly spontaneous and perfectly natural out- 
break of feeling. 

Charles Dillon’s Lear was picturesque, and had a good deal of 
rugged pathos and well-feigned vehemence. It lacked, however, the 
dignity of Calvert’s performance, which, although his physique was 
inadequate to the strain he imposed upon it, and his outbursts of 
passion sometimes degenerated into a scream, fell very little short of 
the quality of greatness. He realised the mad scenes with wonderful 
vraisemblance, and in the concluding passages touched the very 
heart of his audience with the simple tenderness of his paternal 
sorrow. Calvert, at my suggestion, closed the play with the beautiful 
lines already quoted : “Vex not his ghost, &c.” They formed a 
solemn and appropriate requiem to the tempest of wrath and the 
agonising mental tortures of the afflicted king. Ernesto Rossi’s, too, 
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was a majestic and sympathetic rendering. Allowing for the diffi- 
culty of satisfying the Teutonic judgment with an Italian version, his 
Lear had many of the qualities of true greatness. Rossi’s Lear, says 
a critic whom I am able to quote confirmingly, was a robust and 
masterful greybeard, proud, vain, and irascible, but deeply loving 
and intensely truthful—a kindly despot, capable of the careless 
cruelty that unrestricted and irresponsible power is apt to suggest to 
even generous natures. If a fault is to be found, it is that the 
conception suggested a king of the excitable Latin temperament, 
with a soft side “‘ approaching to the feminine in its zazf and simple 
credulity, and in its womanly craving for affection”; whereas Lear is 
a British monarch, with all the rude and almost savage vigour of a 
semi-barbarous age, and of a people not given to over-much display 
of sentiment. If we can imagine an Italian Lear, Rossi’s was 
perfection ; even as it was, the actor very nearly broke down racial 
distinctions, and put his embodiment on the pedestal of that human 
nature which is common to all climes and peoples alike. 


{In an eatly number of this magazine I hope to compare Mr. Irving’s Lear 
with some of the more notable of those I have seen. ] 


H. J. JENNINGS. 





























SOME ITALIAN NOVELISTS OF 
THE PRESENT DAY. 


ANY people still imagine they have exhausted Italian literature 

after wading through Dante and ‘‘I Promessi Sposi ”"—a 

course of conduct somewhat equivalent to the ignoring by foreigners 

of everything in English literature outside Shakspeare and Sir Walter 

Scott. Very few have any acquaintance with Italian writers of to- 

day ; in fact, the majority of English readers may be safely said to 
be quite ignorant of contemporary Italian literature. 

Italian is not studied so thoroughly or so universally as French 
and German, and the subjects treated by Italian novelists are, as a 
rule, exclusively Italian in interest and do not appeal to the world at 
large. If they did, we should have more Italian books translated 
into other languages. If Italy possessed a writer of such cosmo- 
politan interest, one who dealt with the problems of human life on 
such broad lines as Tolstoi, Ibsen, or Zola, for instance, such works 
would speedily find translators and readers. But she is at present 
occupied in forming and consolidating her own national and artistic 
individuality ; her efforts are concentrated on herself, her books 
picture and reproduce herself—and thus, at first sight, the world’s 
verdict of indifference seems justified. 

Yet for those who seek no new message, no new school of thought 
in Italy, but who are interested in Italy herself, there are at present 
Italian writers of deep interest who well deserve to be known and 
studied outside their own country. Some of these seem to be laying 
the foundations of a school which may become strong with the best 
and purest Italian characteristics, one which shall be clear and real- 
istic, and at the same time artistic and noble in aspiration. It is true 
that one class of modern Italian writers chooses realism without re- 
finement, preferring to describe the real as manifested in corruption, 
after the manner of the French school, the violation of the Seventh 
Commandment being their theme. Some of these write brilliantly, 
but the best names are to be found in the first-mentioned class of 
authors, who strive to combine the old innate Italian love of beauty 
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with modern thought. Style is cultivated carefully—a ‘book must be 
a work of art as well as a vehicle for thought. Fewer books are 
bought than in England, and there is no market for the loosely written 
shilling sensational weed which flourishes so well on British soil. 
The sensational in Italy is to be found in the feudlletons of news- 
papers, and is usually of the French criminal story type ; in fact, 
most of the /ewél/etons are translations from French or English. 

The four writers chosen for the subject of this paper may be 
roughly characterised as: Farina, the painter of domesticity ; De 
Amicis, the elegant sentimentalist ; Verga, the realist ; and Fogazzaro, 
the idealist. 

Salvatore Farina (a writer whose talent is appreciated both in 
France and Germany, many of his books being translated into both 
languages) distinctly set himself against the tendency to write solely 
about vice and unbridled passions, and devoted himself with great 
success to describing domestic life and affections. The popularity 
of his “Il mio Figlio” (‘My Son”), which has been translated 
into French, relating the fortunes of a young married couple and 
their baby son—a bright story full of naive humour—gives sufficient 
proof of Farina’s skill in dealing with the common lot of humanity. 
Strong passions and dramatic situations are not his /or¢e, but he is 
never dull for a moment, and the fine humour which is such a 
charming Italian characteristic never fails him. He has been styled 
the Italian Dickens, by reason of his humorous way of viewing the 
fads and foibles of humanity, and for his sympathy with them; but he 
has not the fertility of imagination or the genius of Dickens. On the 
other hand, he neither caricatures nor exaggerates, but paints real life 
simply and naturally with a good-natured quizzical irony which con- 
stitutes the charm of his style. One of his best books, “ Pei bei 
occhi della Gloria” (“ For the sake of Fame,” or more literally in 
French, “ Pour les beaux yeux de la Gloire”) is the story of an old 
blind painter and his son. ‘The life of these two is a graceful idyll, 
tender with their mutual love. Now and then the vanity of the old 
painter peeps out naively, and the tragic love affairs of the son touch 
a deeper note ; but it is always a harmonious and finely-drawn study. 
One scene is especially clever, when another old painter, a whilom 
rival, comes to see the blind father : the mutual condescension of 
the two old men and their affable efforts to do polite justice to each 
other’s merits without flattery and consequent loss of dignity—it is 
all so true and so humorously told ! 

“Don Chisciottino” (the “new Don Quixote”), one of Farina’s 
latest books (published 1890), is equal to, and by some considered 
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superior to, his other works. It is the portrait of a good Quixotic 
gentleman, Uncle Leo, whose nature prompts him to help and 
advise everybody, especially his good-for-nothing nephew, a young 
officer in the army. Uncle Leo meets with the usual reward of Don 
Quixotes ; he is deceived and fleeced continually, and makes enemies 
even of his friends by boring them with untimely admonitions and 
provoking pointings-out of where they are wrong. Finally, he does 
a sublime act, which the world would consider sublimely ridiculous, 
in marrying Anna, a girl whom his nephew has deluded into a mock 
marriage and then abandoned. The nephew leaves the scene after 
a heartless interview with his uncle and a woman whom he has 
betrayed : “not even glancing at the woman whom he had ruined, 
but keeping a sharp eye on the uncle, who was quite capable of 
giving him a kick to help him through the doorway, he fastened his 
sword in his belt and departed, majestic and unhurt.” 

Here is Don Quixote resolving to inculcate moral and reason, 
instead of distributing money in obedience to his foolish charitable 
impulses. He begins with the match-seller, and commences his 
moral discourse thus: “‘Give me two boxes—or, well, give me 
three.’ ‘Choose for yourself,’ said the poor fellow, lifting an eye 
beaming with satisfaction—one eye only, the left one, since it had 
pleased Almighty Providence, which had already deprived him of 
both legs, to require his right eye also (Heaven only knows for 
what purpose). Don Quixote, touched by this pitiful sight, choked 
his moral discourse into silence, took three boxes of matches and 
paid for ten, then went slowly on his way, regretting that he was not 
yet the perfect egoist he aimed at becoming, but nevertheless 
satisfied with himself because there seemed to be hope of becoming 
such with a little practice.” 

But Don Chisciottino is an incorrigible philanthropist, and never 
succeeds in being anything else. We are glad to feel, at last, that 
the good fellow is going to be rewarded for what he imagines is 
“selfishness ” in marrying Anna. 

Perhaps the most really popular Italian writer of the day is 
Edmondo de Amicis. Without having any great depth, his writings 
are graceful, refined and cultured, and he has the gift of touching 
certain emotions and sentiments easily. M. Rod, the French critic, 
declares him to be the really national writer of his country—other 
Italian authors may possess more talent, more brilliancy, more ima- 
gination and so forth, but “no one like De Amicis ” (says M. Rod) 
‘makes Italian fibre vibrate.” He is also one of the authors with 
whom foreigners become most easily acquainted, his language being 
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easy and flowing, and his stories simple yet interesting. He writes 
compromises between the novel and the didactic work, which 
are successful experiments in this form of literature. In the 
early part of his career M. de Amicis was in the army, and his 
“Vita Militare,” clever and artistic sketches of military life (novel- 
ettes they may be called), have had immense popularity, in spite 
of the idealised officers therein portrayed—amiable beings full of 
tender sentiment and gentle perfection, but such as are unhappily 
never met with in real life. The charactezistic of M. de Amicis’ 
earlier writings is in fact a certain tendency to view life through rose- 
coloured glasses, a form of sentimentalism which has earned him the 
sobriquet of “ Il dolce Edmondo,” but which is not so observable in 
his later writings. His fascinating books of travel have more solid 
and lasting claim to popularity than the above sketches ; they are 
more than mere descriptions, they are brilliant pictures of foreign 
countries, which stand out before us in bright, rich colours. In these 
De Amicis shows himself artist, poet, novelist, in one. His descrip- 
tions of Spain, Constantinople, Holland, &c., are masterpieces in this 
style. Again, his essay on “ Our Friends ” (“ Gli Amici”) is another 
thoroughly delightful book, with its clever psychological analysis, its 
keen observation of human nature, its easy and graceful chat enlivened 
with that sly, gentle Italian humour which is by no means lacking in 
De Amicis. The various aspects of friendship have, surely, never 
been so exhaustively treated as in this charming book. The follow- 
ing, taken from the “ Ups and Downs” (the variations in the daily 
thermometer of affection, so dependent on moods and humour), 
seems to me a really original thought, and decidedly a step in self- 
knowledge : 











This morning, it seemed to me, I made a painful impression on my friend by 
an unkind look I gave him, and which he caught as he stood before the mirror 
in his dressing-room. In fact, this look of mine expressed anything but sympathy. 
How is it possible? Can there exist a sort of physical antipathy at the same time 
as moral sympathy? Certain: it is that sometimes, even in a friend whom we 
love sincerely, we notice certain habitual gestures, certain trifling physical defects 
and dispositions, which we are not able to define, which are repugnant to us 
and annoy us, without our being able to explain why, and which attract our atten- 
tion in spite of ourselves, like certain faces which we cannot endure, and yet are 
obliged irresistibly to look at. A physiologist would explain the matter by saying 
that certain features and certain physical habits are distasteful, because they cor- 
respond with certain moral defects which we dimly forbode. It may beso. I 
only know that this morning, whilst chatting pleasantly with my friend, a cutting 
word and an angry glance escaped me all at once, as I noticed a certain hateful, 
ugly curve in his right hip, which I noticed for the first time as he stood looking 
at himself in the mirror. Poor creatures that we are! Who knows -how often I 
have attributed the harsh word of a friend to serious differences of opinion on 
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politics or to some old grudge—whereas in reality it had been provoked by the 
shape of my legs! 


Lately De Amicis has been studying the school system in Italy, 
and has written many sketches of school life, both among teachers 
and pupils. His ‘“‘Romanzo d’un Maestro” (“ Romance of a 
Master”), published in 1890, is more realistic and truthful, conse- 
quently more impressive, than his earlier novels. This is perhaps 
scarcely to be called a novel ; it gives a picture of various types of 
Italian school-masters and school-mistresses, and of their life, follow- 
ing the vicissitudes of one poor young master who is removed from 
one little village commune to another, until he is established at Turin. 
The career is certainly not a brilliant one in Italy ; the stipend of 
the young maestro does not exceed £28 a year (the mistresses are 
often even more wretchedly paid than the masters), and the descrip- 
tion of his struggles with the petty hostilities of the mayor and 
other village potentates is not reassuring. 

Some of the types selected are amusing : a priest (also a village 
school-inaster) is presented as 


A good fellow, so much so that his pupils treated him as a comrade, pulling 
his cassock when they wanted to attract his attention, ten or so of them all speak- 
ing at once. In order to check such abuses of confidence, he would make his 
pupils sit out in the courtyard amongst the stones and nettles, holding their books 
on their knees—some of them with egg-shells in place of ink-stands—whilst he 
instructed them from the little verandah, his provision of beef hanging close by 
upon the wall, and a pint of wine at his feet. 


There is a touching episode which describes the master’s visit to 
one of his scholars, dying from neglect and ill-treatment ; this 
chapter is called ‘* A Sad Day.” 


The master followed a little path across the fields and came to a cottage where 
were no signs of life. Entering the courtyard, he saw, sitting silently in the shade 
of a hay-cart, two boys and a girl, evidently brother and sister. Going on to the 
entrance-door, on which was pasted a printed hymn in praise of the Madonna, 
he knocked ; the door opened, and he found himself before the peasant and his 
wife, both standing upright in the middle of the room with arms hanging down 
idly by their sides—two reserved, cold faces. He told them he was the master, 
and asked : 

** How is the sick boy ?”’ 

The woman cast down her eyes. The man shook his head, and said indiffe- 
rently, ‘* He’s going.” 

** You seem resigned,’’ observed the master, looking at them. 

‘* What can you expect ?” said the woman witha sigh. ‘‘ This makes the third 
the Lord has taken from us.” 

‘* Where is he ?” asked the master. 

The man pointed to a door at one side, and the wife went to push it open. 
The master entered, both following him. It was a roughly-plastered room, half 
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taken up with faggots of wood and agricultural implements. Entering, he 
stumbled over a huge hornet’s nest, which seemed to have fallen from the beams, 
No bed was to be seen, but the peasants said it was behind the heap of wood in 
the corner. The master approached the miserable pallet and knelt down, resting 
his hand on the edge of the bed near the thin hand of the boy, which he could 
not bring himself to touch. 

** Do you know me?” he asked. 

At the sound of the strange voice the boy turned his weary eyes as if to seek 
the person who spoke, and their gaze rested vaguely beyond him, as if beyond a 
shadow. His lips moved, pronouncing painfully and scarcely audibly the word 
** master.’? And this word sent a thrill through the young man, as if he heard a 
sweet and solemn sound for the first time. 

At the same moment he felt, shuddering, something moving on his breast : he 
looked—-it was the boy’s hand, which, moving slowly and unperceived upwards on 
the master’s coat, had grasped it just below tne collar and remained there. Then 
a sense of infinite pity overcame him, and he clasped the cold, damp little hand in 
his, no longer feeling repugnance to the touch. He tried to find words of com- 
fort, but found none. It seemed cruel to say, ‘* Courage, you will get well,” and 
he could only think of asking : 

** Are you in pain ?” 

The boy’s eyelids moved slightly, as if to indicate that he was. His breath 
came fast. 

Then the master remembered reproving the lad one day for unfinished work ; 
he remembered his voice, his smile, a defect in his speech ; but it all seemed to 
have been long ago. The dying boy kept his eyes fixed on the master’s eyes as if 
to watch the tears sparkling there—the first tears, perhaps, that he had ever seen 
shed for him. 


Giovanni Verga, the first Italian novelist of the day, is a'writer of 
different calibre and quality, entirely different also in style from those 
above mentioned. He is more vigorous and more realistic, and his 
writings have much greater depth, containing not only descriptions 
of life, but being based on philosophic theories. He has been 
termed the Zola of Italy, and the term, though not strictly adequate, 
may give some idea of his breadth and aims. Decidedly Verga is the 
most original and powerful Italian writer at present. His types are 
chiefly drawn from Southern Italy and Sicily, where there is less 
culture and refinement, more of strong primitive human nature than 
in the north of Italy—the natures are more passionate and there is 
less self-control. ‘The condition of men and things in the south is 
painted by Verga in strong but not exaggerated colours—he is 
realistic, true to real life. Several young writers follow in the foot- 
steps of Verga (though not always with his genius), and Sicily is quite 
a fertile source of inspiration at present. 

The most important novels of Verga form a series called “I 
Vinti” (“The Vanquished”), consisting of five books, each a story 
distinct in itself and independent of the rest, but all based upon the 
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same idea, or rather showing the same idea under various aspects. 
**The Vanquished,” Verga himself explains in a preface to the first 
of this series, are those vanquished in the struggle for existence— 
the weak who are left behind in the march of progress—not the 
fittest who survive, but the unfit who succumb. “ Vanquished 
ones,” he says, “deposited on the shore by the current, which has 
destroyed and drowned them, each one bearing the imprint of his 
weakness, which might have been the glory of his strength. Each 
one, from the humblest to the highest, has had his share in the 
struggle for existence, for comfort, for ambition—from the humble 
fisherman to the zouveau riche and the intruder in higher classes—to 
the man of genius and strong will, who feels himself strong enough 
to rule his fellows—to the artist who imagines he is following his 
ideal, but who is following another form of ambition.” Verga, then, 
describes those who fail in the grand struggle for advancement. In 
“‘T Malavoglia ” we have the story of a fisherman’s family, struggling 
against adverse fortune for the bare means of subsistence. In 
“ Mastro don Gesualdo,” a step further in the scale, material wants 
provided for, comes the ambition to rise in social position. In 
“‘Duchessa di Leyra ” aristocratic vanity is displayed ; in “ L’Onore- 
vole Scipioni” political ambition ; and in ‘‘L’Uomo di Lusso” all 
these desires and ambitions are united in one man, who feels them, 
suffers from them, and is consumed by them. Such in brief is the 
conception of Verga’s series, no less remarkable for artistic workman- 
ship and brilliancy of imagination than for conception. Besides 
these works Verga has written some volumes of short stories 
describing scenes of life in-southern Italy, each one a perfect and 
artistic sketch. One of these is the “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
(“Rustic Chivalry”), written as a story, then dramatised by the 
author, and now set to music by Mascagni, in the opera which has 
become famous during the last year. These “ Novelle Rusticane” 
lose much of their charm when translated, and can perhaps only be 
fully appreciated by those who have lived in the south ; but perhaps 
an amusing account of the naive performances of the “ Mistero” 
(a mystery or miracle play acted at Christmas by the peasants) may 
be appreciated by English readers. 


The Mystery represented the Flight into Egypt, and the part of the Most Holy 
Virgin had been given to neighbour Nanni, who was short of stature and had 
shaved off his beard on purpose. As soon as he appeared carrying the Holy 
Child in his arms and saying to the thieves ‘‘ This is my flesh and blood!” the 
spectators beat their breasts with stones, and all cried at once : 

** Mercy on us, Holy Virgin !” 
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But Janu and Master Cola, who were the thieves, with false beards of lamb’s 
wool, paid no attention, and tried to rob her of the Holy Child, to carry him to 
Herod. The sexton had known how to choose his thieves ! Real hearts of stone 
they were. So much so, that Pinto, in his quarrels with neighbour Janu about 
the fig-tree in the yard, from that time forth applied as a term of reproach : 
‘* You are the thief of the Flight into Egypt.” 

Don Angelino, book in hand, took care to prompt Master Nunzio from 
behind the curtain. 

‘** Vain, O woman, is thy prayer; I feel no pity! I feel no pity!’... 
Your turn now, Master Janu.” 

For those two ruffians had actually forgotten their parts, such rascals were 
they! The Virgin Mary in vain prayed and entreated them to desist, until the 
crowd murmured : 

‘** Neighbour Nanni is faint-hearted because he is dressed up as Virgin Mary. 
Otkerwise he would soon run them through with his knife!” 

But when St. Joseph appeared on the scene with his white cotton-wool beard, 
and went about seeking his wife in the thicket, which only reached his chest, the 
crowd could hardly keep still, for thieves, Madonna and St. Joseph could all have 
touched each other easily, if the mystery had not just consisted in this—that they 
were all to run after each other and never be caught. This was the point of the 
miracle, you see. 


A direct contrast to Verga is the writer. Antonio Fogazzaro, 
idealist par excellence, but sufficiently modern and sufficiently realistic 
in the treatment of his subjects to be read even by those who con- 
sider idealism out of date. His ‘‘ Daniele Cortis,” an exquisite story 
of love and self-sacrifice, shows the skill of the writer in his fine 
drawing of characters and situations, his artistic refinement of style. 
He does not draw a villain, it is true ; but, as far as difficulty is con- 
cerned, it is more difficult to do what Fogazzaro does—give us 
pictures of high-souled, noble natures, and make them so human 
and interesting that we sympathise with them and feel them to be 
true and lovable. 

*‘T] Mistero del Poeta” is exactly what its title indicates—the 
most delicate and ideal love-story that can be imagined. It is in 
truth an ideal love. So subtly tender are some of its sentiments and 
confessions that one feels almost indignant with the author for 
having exposed to public gaze the secrets of a loving, sensitive 
heart. (At least, it made this impression upon one who has been 
hardened by a long course of novel reading, in which love is treated 
of in all forms and expressions.) It is the story of an Italian poet’s 
love for a woman under the spell of a deadly disease which may at 
any moment prove fatal. Improbable it may be, yet we feel it 
might have occurred somewhere, sometime—the characters are so 
real that we know them. Some of the scenes are in Germany, and 
the characters of two German brothers are described with such 
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appreciation of their inner good, generous nature, and their outer 
quaint peculiarities ! 

Fogazzaro, one of the last and most poetic idealists, does not treat 
ugly or #¢pulsive subjects. He chooses what is best and noblest in 
human nature, and makes us feel not only that such characters 
existed, but that they always exist around us—we live with them and 
struggle with them in their generous aspirations, and feel better for 
it. In this idealism is justified. 

MARY HARGRAVE, 

















PAGES ON PLAYS. 


Tue Etruics or DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 


JOURNALIST of my acquaintance was good enough, lately, 

to favour me with his views as to the duties and the pur- 

poses of dramatic criticism. They were not exhilarating opinions, 

they were not ennobling opinions, but they were in one sense 
extremely instructive. 

According to my counsellor, the one purpose of dramatic criticism 
was the obtaining of advertisements for the paper in which the cri- 
ticisms appeared. The best way of obtaining such advertisements was 
by inspiring, or by seeking to inspire, a sense of fear in the minds of 
the various theatrical managers. Therefore the dramatic critic’s 
duty was to slog away hard, and so become a power. The proper 
weapon of the critic, I was assured, was a bludgeon to be wielded 
apparently with exactly the sense of honour and scrupulousness that 
is exercised by the footpad upon a lonely road to his victim. It 
was the old lesson of “ Your money or your life” writ anew. Twirl 
your cudgel, menace and bully till you get that sole object of your 
ambition, a stocked advertisement column. Pay no heed to any 
possible merits that there may be in play or in players, have no care 
for antiquated theories about art, only succeed in inspiring fear and 
all will be well. 

Was there ever a more cynical, more ignoble view of the critical 
function? ‘This is to make a critic into a bravo, this is to return at 
once to the brave days of Bludyer, this is to convert the pen of the 
writer into the knife of the assassin, or rather into the jemmy of the 
thief. One had hoped that the brutalities of Bludyerism were things 
of the past, that it was not merely the first duty of a critic to express . 
his own opinion honestly and straightforwardly—for that was always 
the first duty of a critic whether he did it or no—but that it had 
come to be a recognised thing in civilised countries that such and 
nothing else was the first duty of a critic. The theories of my 
acquaintance undeceived me ; they were expressed with a frankness 
which was their one redeeming feature, and in hearkening to them I 
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felt sick at heart, and indeed I might almost add sick at stomach. 
Surely to find such opinions advanced as the canons of criticism, as 
the maxims of the new literary morality, was enough to nauseate. 

Happily, I do not believe that these are the canons, these the 
maxims that influence criticism of any serious kind in this country 
or in any country. Ne doubt there will always be, in every way of 
life, men who regard everything as subservient to the sordid instinct. 
But in the republic of letters I do not think that they form the 
majority. I would not affront those critics whom I have the honour 
of knowing personally, or whose writings I follow with attention, 
by assuming the possibility that they are animated by any other 
purpose than the sincere expression of their opinions. Those 
opinions may be right or wrong, they may express them blandly or 
brutally, they may be suave or they may be savage, but I am con- 
vinced that they are sincere, and that they are written with no mean 
speculation as to the possible length of advertisement which this 
stroke or that stab may wring from a publisher on the one hand or 
a manager on the other. Butif criticism—or what had the effrontery 
to call itself criticism—came to be nothing better than the mask 
which conceals the features of the road-agent, then criticism would 
become one of the vilest of trades, compared to which petty larceny 
would be heroic, and the imposition of the begging-letter a gentle- 
manly occupation. 


THE Piays OF Mr. STEVENSON AND Mr. HENLEY. 


F the theories that I have repeated held good generally there 
would be little difficulty in accounting for the dismal condition 
of the English stage. A venal criticism could scarcely be expected 
to stimulate a good stage. But whatever the causes—and I do not 
think that a venal criticism is one of the causes—the fact is patent 
enough to all who choose to pay any attention to the matter, that we 
have not of late or for long enough been overburdened with any 
superfluity of good plays in all our multitude of theatres. 

All the more reason therefore to welcome with warmth the good 
plays when we get them. And in a volume which is published by 
Mr. David Nutt, in the Strand, we get no less than three of them. 
The plays which were written some time since by Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Mr. W. E. Henley in collaboration, have been the 
admiration of those who were privileged to read them in their 
privately printed form. One of them, “ Beau Austin,” was the 
delight of a wider circle when Mr. Beerbohm Tree essayed the 
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Adventure of the Monday Nights, and put it upon the stage of the 
Haymarket Theatre, now nearly two years ago. But while “ Beau 
Austin” was the artistic triumph of its season, it was not played 
often enough to give all who admired it a full measure of satisfac- 
tion. That satisfaction they must look for and surely find in the 
volume that Mr. Nutt has issued. 

The volume contains “ Beau Austin,” and more than “ Beau 
Austin.” It holds also “ Deacon Brodie” and “ Admiral Guinea.” 
The version of “ Robert Macaire,” which it was well known that 
Mr. Henley and Mr. Stevenson had made, is not unfortunately 
included. Some question of American copyright is said to interfere. 
I do not quite know how the question of American copyright can be 
more dangerous to “ Robert Macaire” than to “ Deacon Brodie,” or 
** Beau Austin,” or to “ Admiral Guinea.” But it would be ungrate- 
ful to quarrel with Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Henley for what they 
have not given to us where they have given us so much. 

For myself, I like ‘‘ Deacon Brodie” the best of the three plays. 
It was the only one that was not already familiar to me. “ Beau 
Austin ” I had both read and seen acted ; ‘‘ Admiral Guinea” I had 
read, but ‘‘ Deacon Brodie” was a stranger to me, and as a stranger 
I gave it welcome. It was played once some years ago for an 
afternoon performance at a London theatre, and, as I remember, it 
was not warmly received by its critics. I am not surprised ; the time 
was not then ripe for such a play as “ Deacon Brodie,” even as 
several years later it was found that the time was not yet ripe for 
“ Beau Austin So much the worse for the time. 


INCOGNITA. 


HAT has come to be called comic opera in this country does 

not in the majority of instances call for serious considera- 

tion. It is generally a French piece more or less imperfectly adapted 

to the conditions of the English stage and the insistences of English 

respectability. It has generally a greater or less quantity of other 

music by one or more persons imhpertinently interpolated into the 

original framework. Naturally, the result is a hybrid thing, never 

artistic and seldom pleasing—in any worthy sense of pleasure— 
although the amalgam may sometimes be diverting enough. 

But of late years the joint work of two artists has created a school 
of comic opera and quickened the sensibility of the public taste. 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan have set a high example. 
Perhaps I was rash in saying that they had created a school; for they 
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had no followers of any importance, and the imitations of the books 
of the one and the music of the other have been usually disastrous. 
But their joint creations have served to show that contemporary 
England can produce good comic opera of its own, and is not or 
should not be obliged to accept in this form of dramatic art imper- 
fect and necessarily incoherent adaptations of Parisian successes. 

“ Incognita,” the new piece at the Lyric Theatre, is not a very 
good successor to “ The Mountebanks.” It has been tinkered at by 
too many hands, and the result has not made light work. Mr. 
Burnand can always make up an entertaining book, but he was too 
heavily handicapped by the conditions under which an unpresentable 
French piece was to be transmuted into a presentable English piece. 
The music, again, is not satisfactory ; the work of a number of hands, 
it lacks artistic completeness and oneness of conception, and gives 
to the performance something of the air of a variety show. But 
“ Incognita ” has its good points. It is, on the whole, very well 
acted. It is beautifully put upon the stage. There is a very delight- 
ful dance by Miss St. Cyr in the last act, to see which it would be 
well worth while to sit out a far longer and far less entertaining 
piece. 

Among the actors, Mr. Monkhouse takes the lead. His own strong 
natural sense of humour seems to have greatly improved since his 
success in “'The Mountebanks.” The guidance of Mr. Gilbert is 
always of excellent service to a conscientious and ambitious actor, 
and Mr. Monkhouse has learned much from his experience, so much 
that, though his part in “ Incognita” is quite unworthy of his genuine 
ability, he still contrives to invest it with an unctuous whimsicality 
that is intensely diverting, and that suggests a blend of Friar John 
of the Funnells and Mr. Weller. 

The acting of Miss Jenoure in “The Mountebanks” promised to 
lend a new artistic force to acted comedy. Naturally, it was highly 
interesting to see how far the young actress would fulfil her promise 
on her second appearance before a London audience. The part of 
the dancing-girl in Mr. Gilbert’s play was so good a part, that there 
was at least the possibility that something of the applause which was 
given to its interpreter was due to the cleverness of the author’s con- 
ception. It is pleasant, therefore, to be able to record that Miss 
Jenoure has more than fulfilled the promise of that first performance. 
The part she plays in “Incognita” is so poor a part that at first one 
is tempted to regret that Miss Jenoure’s remarkable gift of comedy 
should be wasted upon it. But after all the work of an artist is 
never wasted, and Miss Jenoure, by making this poor part live, by 
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breathing into it a gracious breath of comedy and of poetic feeling, 
only gives a stronger proof of her dramatic ability. A clever actress 
might very well despair of so trifling a part and treating it in a trifling 
spirit might allow it to pass into undistinguishable mediocrity. Or 
again, a clever actress of another temper might endeavour by the sheer 
force of her cleverness to play the part at an exaggerated pitch, and 
so force attention to herself by an abuse of colour. Miss Jenoure 
makes neither of these mistakes. While she moves within the limits 
of her part she gives it a life and a character of its own, a life and a 
character that for bright humour and unaffected grace suggest an 
incarnation of some one of the daintiest and most delightful of the 
dream women of Marivaux. 

While it is always a pleasure to praise, it is always a pain to find 
fault. I have already expressed elsewhere my opinion, which I 
here repeat, of the capabilities of the lady who takes the prima 
donna’s part. I said that it is always a dangerous policy for the 
dealer in any kind of wares to praise his merchandise too highly 
before displaying it. Persistent rumour assured the public that the 
management of the Lyric Theatre had discovered the nonpareil and 
marvel of the age, the one fair woman, the pearl of actresses, the 
pink of all possible perfections. This kind of overpraise of the 
untested and the unknown is generally a fatal blunder; in this 
instance it has proved merely a very foolish blunder. The actress 
untrumpeted would have been very welcome for what she is—a 
pretty young woman from a country where pretty young women are 
fortunately very commonly endowed with @ voice of a certain, or 
perhaps it would be truer to say of an uncertain, sweetness. But when 
expectation had been goaded to the point of preparing for a miracle 
made flesh, one who should prove the Avatar of all the Muses and 
all the Graces, disappointment was inevitable. And the disappoint- 
ment was very great. It is not necessary nowadays to criticise the 
physical advantages or disadvantages of players with the frankness 
that Hazlitt employed in hisday. So the singer’s personal appearance 
may very well be suffered to pass without discussion. But for her 
other gifts the epithet “meagre” is the best found. Her singing 
voice is meagre in its quality, her power of acting is meagre, her 
power of dancing is more meagre still. Her performance never 
carries conviction with it ; it is pleasing enough in its degree, but 
such pleasure as it affords is pleasure of a listless kind ; it is not very 
interesting, but it may possibly improve. Much no doubt of the 
astonishing disappointment may be set down to the inevitable 
nervousness of a first night. The question is, how much? 
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“ PEER GynT.” 


Y far the most interesting dramatic event that has happened for 
long enough has been the appearance of Ibsen’s “ Peer Gynt” 
in an English translation, made—and admirably made—by Mr. 
William Archer and his brother.' At last a dramatic masterpiece 
which holds something of the same relationship to modern Scandi- 
navian literature that “‘ Faust” does to German literature, is at the 
service of every lover of a great poetic play. I expressed, in another 
place, the wish that one might have the promise “though distant, 
yet, indeed, revealed,” that there should be sooner or later a per- 
formance of “ Peer Gynt” on an English stage. I feared that it 
was not likely, but the privilege of Pandora’s is always ours, and in 
hope, at least, the thing is done. It is perfectly feasible, of course. 
Does not Germany often play the whole of “Faust”? But we are 
not Germany, and the thing would be, I fear, beyond the powers 
of the Independent Theatre just yet ; for it would be an expensive 
business to stage it to the show. Is there, I asked, in that other 
place, in any corner of the world, a millionaire who is devoted to the 
study of Ibsen? ‘There may be at this moment in some Nevada 
silver mine or Australasian sheep-run, some individual of enormous 
wealth, whose delight in life is in the reading of Ibsen’s plays, and 
whose ambition is to pay some worthy tribute to the master. If such 
an one there were, I urged him to send me a large cheque, and I 
promised to give a performance of “ Peer Gynt” that would mark 
an epoch in the history of the stage. But I added that I did not 
expect to get that cheque, or to mark that epoch. 


THE DRAMA AS IT IS. 


UT if the printed drama is inspiriting enough, if the translated 
Ibsen and the original work of Henley and Stevenson cheer, 

the actual plays now being played on the London boards are the 
reverse of exhilarating. It is nearly half a century since Thomas 
Carlyle, struggling with his Brocken spectre of a Cromwell, turned for 
one moment his thoughts to the possibility of a Cromwell play by 
him, and then put the thought from him for ever, with the declaration 
that the drama was dead in England. Strindberg made the same 
assertion very lately. Indeed, in ranging over the list of plays now 
or lately being performed, there is little or nothing to lead one to a 
contrary opinion. At one theatre a race-horse is the hero of the 
piece, is, in fact, the piece, a thing which supports Swift’s theory of 
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the superiority of the horse to man. At another theatre a beautiful 
woman wore beautiful dresses in the worst play that has been seen 
upon our stage for many a long day. What is to be said of “A 
Lucky Dog,” of the revival of “Our Boys,” of “ The Awakening” ? 
What of—but the list is too long. ‘Tedious it were to tell and harsh 
to hear. And in the midst of all this desolation there never was 
more fuss made about the stage and its plays and its players. 
Newspapers publish columns of confessions from our dramatic 
authors, telling the city and the world how they write their plays. 
Critics of reputation, leaders of the Old School and leaders of the 
New, in their feverish excitement about the condition of the drama, 
forget their suavity, and treat each other with a personality of 
address that recalls the warrings of the Schoolmen. Infinite talk there 
is “about it and about,” infinite argument, exacerbating, it would 
seem, to the nerves of the disputants, and, as far as can be seen, 
nothing is coming of it. For the plays of Mr. Henley and Mr. 
Stevenson have not been born of the recent agitation. They were 
in existence before the existing strife began ; they have nothing to do 
with the shrill strife and the heady wrangle now raging. The whole 
business is one to make the angels weep, who with our spleens would 
all themselves laugh mortal—if, indeed, it could by any stretch of 
imagination be supposed that angels could have any concern for the 
plays of this passing hour. 


JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY. 

















TABLE TALK. 


ALFRED BARON TENNYSON, BORN AUGUST 5, 1809. 
Diep OcToBER 6, 1892. 


PEERAGE and a tomb in Westminster Abbey—such are the 
rewards Great Britain reserves for those she seeks most to 
honour. Common enough has been in the past each form of distinction. 
Until recent days, tombs in the Abbey were allotted to absolute 
obscurities ; and the list of names of occupants supplied by Dean 
Stanley in his “ Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey,” ranges 
from Chaucer, Jonson, Dryden, Handel, and Newton, to Mr. Thomas 
Smith and Nicholas Bagenall, an “infant of two months old, by his 
nurse unfortunately overlaid.” Peerages meanwhile have not seldom 
been the well-known recompense of servility and venality. Where 
both honours—a peerage and atomb in either Westminster Abbey or 
St. Paul’s—have been awarded, national service has generally been 
rendered. Nine times out of ten the recipient of such distinctions 
has been a fighter. The soldier and the sailor still stand foremost 
in the world’s pageant, and their brows are those ordinarily “ lighted ” 
by the coronet. Whose are the statues that are seen in our streets ? 
To whom rise the tall columns which grace our squares and public 
places? To whom are given by a grateful country the palaces from 
which their descendants lightly part? In almost every case to 
warriors. If not to such, to successful misrulers and prosperous 
lawyers. Among these stood Lord Tennyson: a unique instance in 
this country of a man attaining the highest places for purely literary 
accomplishment, untainted with military or political service. 


His CAREER. 


PROSAIC if brilliant recognition is that we have rendered. In 
France, where idea stands for far more than in England, a 
decoration is all that a country, as apart from a king, has been able to 
bestow. In Italy, in which life has been more picturesque, a wreath 
of bay leaves accorded during the lifetime of the writer has been 
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held to suffice. One can still see Tasso, after a lifetime of poverty, 
difficulty, struggle, and defeat, making his triumphal entry into Rome, 
for the purpose of receiving from the Pope the crown, “the orna- 
ment of emperors and poets.” A distinction of that kind, real and, 
in a sense, adequate in Italy, would in England be regarded as 
ridiculous. A poet would accept no such decoration, nor would a 
Government dare to dream of offering it. Such honours and 
rewards as are in the power of the Government were ungrudgingly 
awarded, and it was only in the poet’s own profession that any con- 
demnation was heard of the pecuniary grant by which honours and 
titles were accompanied. The public did the rest. Tennyson might 
even have followed the example of Scribe, and, taking the pen for 
crest, have accompanied it with the motto Jude fortuna et libertas. 
He might, indeed, have followed further the example of his far less 
renowned and illustrious predecessor, and have written on the front 
of the house at Aldworth, with the alteration of Ja poésie for le thédtre, 
what Scribe put over a chd/et in his domain of Séricourt : 


Le théatre a payé cet asile champétre : 
Vous qui passez, merci ; je vous le dois peut-étre. 


“THE PASSING OF” TENNYSON. 


ATURE has joined with man in rendering homage to the 
departed poet, and has closed with a death he would have 
chosen a life such as he desired. It is not every one who takes the 
view of death ascribed to Ernest Renan, whose own departure 
prefaced by a few days only that of Tennyson. To Renan the most 
desirable death appeared to be a shot received in action ; and he is 
alleged even to have dreamed of accepting honours that might 
subject him to the chance of being the victim of popular violence. 
Granting even that the antagonist or the assassin is deft in the 
execution of his task, and that, instead of lingering in agony, 


Scorched with the death thirst, and writhing in vain, 


the death is swift and sudden, it is too heroic for average humanity. 
On the other hand, Webster, in the “ White Devil,” makes one of his 


characters exclaim : 
How miserable a thing it is to die 
’Mongst women howling. 


Neither violent nor harrowing was the death of the ex-Laureate. His 
days had not quite come in length to those of 


The many-wintered crow that leads the clanging rookery home ; 
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but full of years as of honours, with his family around him, he expired 
in the reposeful silence of his unlighted chamber. ‘“ Gloriously 
beautiful,” Sir Andrew Clark said, was his departure. In words that 
will not soon be forgotten Sir Andrew continues, “In all my 
experience I have never witnessed anything more glorious. There 
were no artificial lights in the chamber, and all was in darkness save 
for the silvery light of the moon at its full. The soft beams of light 
fell upon the bed and played upon the features of the dying poet 
like a halo.” To this, thinking of the worth of the man and the 
warmth of a nation’s recognition, it is natural to apply the passage in 
“‘Samson Agonistes,” too appropriate not to have been [quoted 
before, in which Manoah speaks of the death of his son, with God 
“ favouring and assisting to the end.” 


No time for lamentation now, 


Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame ; nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 


THE DEATH OF POETs. 


T is a favourite fancy that when the poet dies Nature mourns. 
The idea Sir Walter Scott has crystallised in well-known lines 
beginning— 
Call it not vain ; they do not err who say 
That, when the poet dies, 
Mute Nature mourns her worshipper, 
And celebrates his obsequies, &c. 


Of Dante it is said that his future eminence was foretold in the fact 
that he was born on the moment of the 8th of May, 1265, when the 
sun was in the sign of Gemini, and that the year of his death (1321) 
was memorable for a total eclipse of the sun. If such dreams could 
merit attention it would be easy to believe that in the case of poets such 
as Marlowe, Chatterton, Keats, Shelley, Byron—who died by accident 
or disease, before their full strength had been shown and their whole 
message delivered to the world—Nature might be supposed to share 
the sorrows of man. Seeing, however, that death comes to all, and 
may not be avoided, there is no cause for lamentation when it arrives 
only in the plenitude of time. That the full moon shone with un- 
surpassable brightness on the night on which Tennyson expired 
many must have observed. In this case, then, Nature’s homage seems 
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peaceful and appropriate, and the picture will not soon pass from the 
memory of the white face which 


Gleam’'d to the flying moon by fits. 


RECOGNITION AWARDED TENNYSON, 


ONCERNING Tennyson’s exquisite art two opinions have not 
been, and cannot be, held. He furnishes, indeed, an instance 
unique in literature of a man of absolutely foremost mark, concerning 
whose place in the Temple of Fame no doubt is permissible, who yet 
in his lifetime"won plenary recognition. A few crabbed old dogs of 
the old-fashioned school bayed at his brightness, and the “ crusty, 
crusty, musty, fusty Christopher North even snapped at his heels.” 
The elect, however, recognised his merits from the first, and in early 
life even he was idolised of the reading public generally. Admiration 
of him is mightiest in the mightiest, and the warmest tributes to the poet 
have been paid him by the greatest of his compeers. The utterance 
of Wordsworth, who, contrary to what might have been expected, 
recognised the worth of the man destined to be his successor ; those of 
Carlyle, Longfellow, and others have been given to the world ix 
extenso ; that of Mr. Swinburne, who alone is worthy to wear the 
mantle of the Laureate, fallen from the august shoulders that wore it, is 
known to his friends. Not easily shall I forget hearing Mr. Swin- 
burne recite as the most musical lines ever written, two lines from 
the “ Lotos-Eaters ” : 


Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes. 


The shorter lyrics meanwhile are unequalled since Shakespeare, 
Milton himself having nothing in the way so exquisite ; only in a 
foreign language, less suited perhaps than our own to the purposes of 
poetry, can we find anything to equal them in finish and beauty—a 
few lyrics of Musset and Victor Hugo alone can challenge supremacy. 


TeNnyson’s “ MESSAGE.” 


HE one question that rises, then, is whether the message of 
Tennyson’s poetry is equally worthy with the method em- 
ployed by the poet. On this point alone two opinions are possible. 
A certain measure of truth underlies the assertion that in some of 
his best known poems Tennyson reflected his own age rather than 
the world at large, and that the “ In Memoriam,” in some respects his 
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crowning work, presents aspects of mental struggle which the world 
has since outlived. A man so creative and daring as Shakespeare— 
and, longo intervallo, Balzac—may take for his domain the whole range 
of human life. On natures less profoundly original, the times in which 
they are placed exercise a potent influence. If Tennyson is held 
to represent a period, the same may be said of Dante and of Milton. 
Men who in the matter of negation go what is practically the whole 
length—Rabelais, Voltaire, Goethe—get the credit or discredit of their 
thoroughness. Others, with Pascal and Tennyson, though held by 
the “unco guid” as heretics, are in fact the most devout of believers. 
Of what may be and is called agnosticism “In Memoriam” is the bible, 
of aggressive negation it contains nothing. The most serious defect 
in his literary equipment, as in that of Victor Hugo and Milton, is the 
absence of humour. His poems in dialect—‘“ The Northern Farmer ” 
and the like—are regarded by some as humour. What isso called is, 
however, observation of nature and insight into life. 


TENNYSON’S APPEARANCE. 


EVER, probably, was a face so seldom seen so familiar to the 
N public. Photography is, of course, responsible for this. 
Tennyson, to use the customary phrase, “took well.” Among men 
still living, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Irving alone probably would be 
as easily recognisable as was Tennyson. The costume he affected 
contributed to render him more conspicuous. His was a face that 
repaid perusal—beautiful in itself, revealing imagination, refinement, 
distinction, and pride. Carlyle’s often-quoted description cannot be 
surpassed: “One of the finest-looking men in the world. A great 
shock of rough, dusty-dark hair; bright-laughing, hazel eyes ; mas- 
sive aquiline face, most massive yet most delicate, of sallow-brown 
complexion, almost Indian-looking ; clothes cynically loose, free and 
easy—smokes infinite tobaccos.” With the exception of the “bright- 
laughing eye,” which was known only to those more intimate than I 
had the privilege to be, the portrait is exact. I am disposed to add 
as complementary to it, however, the statement of Edward Fitz- 
gerald, that his smile was rather grim. Some particulars of his 
excursions I had from his brother Septimus, who long ago died. Of 
these none is worth recalling except one statement that bears out 
Carlyle’s description—“ smokes infinite tobaccos.” In company with 
friends, a long ramble in Italy had been arranged. When the party 
arrived at Florence, Tennyson found that his tobacco had given out. 
No tobacco fit to be smoked could be found in Italy, and the poet, 
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abandoning his tour, returned home. Whether this was an excuse 
to be rid of comradeship that proved less agreeable than had been 
anticipated, or a genuine excuse, I know not. 


WHo IS TO BE LAUREATE? 


F the example previously set is followed, there will be a long 
period, during which the poetic “ dovecots” will be “ fluttered ” 
with regard to the succession to the Laureateship. Tennyson is said 
to have hoped that the dignity, if such a term can be applied to a 
post held by men such as Nahum Tate and Lawrence Eusden, 
would expire with himself. This is, perhaps, the best solution of the 
question. Judged by the standard of poetic merit there is only one 
man worthy to step into the poetic shoes, and that is, of course, Mr. 
Swinburne. Mr. William Morris’s entire career seems to disqualify 
him for any post or connection with royalty. Of the others who 
have been named, I can only say that any one of them who ascends 
the vacant chair will display a sad lack of humour. That a berth 
filled in succession by Southey, Wordsworth, and Tennyson should 
pass into the hands of or would be enough to pro- 
duce a new “ Dunciad.” Matthew Arnold, had he lived, would pro- 
bably have been the Laureate, and his appointment would have been 
generally approved. I have long had in view a candidate of whom I 
have not as yet read. The Laureateship is a Court function. It was 
offered to Rogers, the banker, who was little enough of a poet, before 
it was taken by Tennyson. Sir Theodore Martin, the biographer of 
the Prince Consort, is known to be a fersona grata at Court> His 
poetic abilities, though he would not himself put them in the first 
rank, are higher than those of Rogers. Supposing the office not to 
be accepted by Mr. Swinburne and not to be abolished, I would, 
if I were a sporting prophet, advise my readers to “ put their money 
on” Sir Theodore. 





ANECDOTE OF TENNYSON. 


ty one occasion the Laureate was in the rooms of an eminent 

astronomer, possessor of a fine telescope. Through this the 
Laureate was able to divide the Milky Way into the separate systems 
of which it is composed. In characteristic silence Tennyson gazed 
his fill, then, turning away, lighted his pipe and sat down, observing 
simply, “ I don’t think much of our English county families.” I have 


told the story before, but the occasion seems to justify its repetition. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





